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GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


How gloriously her gallant course she goes! ” 


Her white wings flying—never from her foes; 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

Who would not brave the battle fire—the wreck-— 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? 
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‘NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. _ 


The accompanying engraving represents a view 
of the engagement between the American frigate 
Constitution, and the British ships of war, the Cy- 
ane and the Levant. The following particulars of 
this action, which toek place on the 20th Feb, 
1815, are from the minutes of the engagement 
taken from the Leg Book of the Constitution. At 
about 10 o’cleck on that day, the Constitution being 
60 leagues distant in an easterly direction from the 
island ef Madeira, a sail was discovered, two points 
on the larboard bow; having commenced pursuit, 
it was discovered that the stranger had a consort 
about 10 miles to leeward, to which having made 
signals, she made all possible haste to join. The 
Constitution being retarded in the pursuit by the 
loss of her main royal mast, found it impossible to 
prevent a junction of the two vessels, which was 
effected at 40 minutes past 5 o’clock ; finding them- 
selves disappointed in their hopes of getting to 
windward of the Constitution, they shortened sail, 
and formed on a line of wind, about half a cable’s 
length from each other. At 6, P. M. both ships 
being under command of the Constitution’s bat- 
tery, the American colours were hoisted, which was 
answered by both vessels hoisting English ensigns. 
At 5 minutes past 6, the battle was commenced by 
the Constitution taking a position of about 300 
yards distant from the sternmost ship on her star- 
board side, and pouring in a broad side; both ships 
returning her fire with great spirit for about fifteen 
minutes, when their fire beginning to slacken, the 
Constitution ceased, that the thick clouds of smoke 
collected under her lee, might have time to clear 
away and unveil the situation and condition of the 
enemy; the smoke clearing away in about three 
minutes, it was discovered that the Censtitution 
was abreast of the headmost ship, into which, having 
poured a broad side, she backed astern undercover of 
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the smoke, abreast the sternmost ship, when the 
action was continued with spirit until thirty-five 
minutes past 6, when the enemy’s fire again slacken- 
ed, and discovered the headmost ship. bearing up, 
the Constitution shooting ahead, gave her two stern 
rakes; the sternmost ship was then discovered 
nearing also’; the Constitution immediately wore 
after her, and giving her a_ stern rake, receiv- 
ed her larboard broad side, which was about to be 
returned with the starboard broad side of the Con- 
stitution, when she struck her colours, fired a lee 
gun and yielded. On taking possession ef her at 
fifty minutes past 6, she was discovered to be his 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Cyane, mounting 34 guns. 
After an ineflectual attempt to escape, her consort, 
was captured at 10, P, M. and proved to be his 
Majesty’s ship Levant, mounting twenty-one sung 
ORIGIN OR MEANING OF THE WORD CANADA. 


It is said that Canada was discovered by the 
Spaniards, before the time of Cartier, and that 
the Bay of Chaleurs was discovered by them, 
and is the same as the Bay des Espangotes ; and 
that the Spaniards, not meeting with any ap- 
pearances of mines ot the precious metals, said 
to one another, aca nada, which in their lan- 
guage signified, nothing here, and forthwith de- 
parted from the country. The Indians having 
heard these words, retained them in their memo- 
ries, and, when the French came among them, 
made use of them, probably by way of saluta- 
tion, not understanding their import; and they 
were supposed by the voyagers tu be the name 
of the country. It was only necessary to drop 
the first letter, and use the two words as two 
syllables, and the word Canada was complete. 


Jeffreys, in his History of America says, 
“Canada, in the Indian language, signifies the 
Mouth of the country, from can, mouth, and ada, 
the country.” | 
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Original. 

In the year 1798, while some woodmen were 
engaged in felling trees in the vicinity of Wilt- 
shire, their attention was arrested by the singular 
appearance of some carved stone, partly covered by 
the earth and moss. ‘The circumstance attracted 
numbers to the place; the stones were taken up, 
and underneath them appeared a circular wall, 
composed of stones of the most singular appear- 
ance, marked with strange hieroglyphics. ‘There 
was, no doubt now, but it was the area of a Druid, 
as such remains were known to exist in the neigh- 
bourheod of Wiltshire, and it was determined care- 
fully to take up the whole work. They had not 
proceeded far, when they came to an amphora of 
huge dimensions, in which they found strange uten- 
sils of gold and silver, such as might have been 
used in their religion, engraven with characters 
somewhat similar to those on the stones. At the 
‘bottom ef the vessel were found rolls of parchment 
written in Celtic, but almost obliterated by time. 
The amphora and its contents fell into the hands of 
the Marquis of Hereferd, and were placed in his 
musuem of antiquities, 

During a tour in the year 1825, through England, 
I was gratified by the sight of this museum, which 
is certainly, the largest of the kind in the country. 
I felt a great anxiety to see the Druid scrells, and 
was glad to find them in a language which I could 
translate with some degree of facility. The scrolls 
generally were very defective through time, but I 
came across one, which appeared to be a history of 
the times, in a tolerably good state of preservation. 
I determined on translating it, and accordingly set 
myself about the work. ‘The sum and substance in 
a style rather modern, with some additions not cal- 
culated to affect the general history of the tale. 


ALETHEA. 


“ Lieur embrou mahlse zuchtych friesr, 
Mauschnit sightrim wigneim kriesr.” 


From a Celtic parchment, Anno 3900. 
Translated by N. C. Brooks, A. M. 


The trees groaned beneath the sturdy blast,-that 
howled awfully through the echoing forest; the 
moon through the murky clouds enveloping her, 


addressed her thus. 


ALETHEA. 


‘Fair maiden! what wouldst 
thou? Speak?’ ‘The knowledge of my destiny,’ 
replied the maiden, at the same time bowing to the 
earth, and presenting the offering she had brought. 
Having received the offering, he placed it upon 
the great altar, which was formed of solid rock, cu- 
riously wrought and decorated with turf; and then 
beckoned te the maiden to take her stand upon the 
line of smooth stones that lay on the right, which 
was surmounted by a broad arch, on which numer- 
ous mysterious figures were engraved. 

The altar soon blazed with the offering, and sent 
up bright curling fiames that illumined the spacious 
area, and threw a brilliant light upon the thick trees, 
which blackened the surface of the sacred stream, 
that thrice winding around the altar, continued its 
silent course until passing the mound, it was lost in 
the widely extended forest. The crackling flame in- | 
creased in brightness, and the altar exhaled delicieus 
perfumes, that filled the whole place; when the 
Druid, whese white flowing hair and wrinkled fea- 
tures gave to his appearance the greatest possible 
solemnity, seizing the awful lyre that leaned upon 
the altar, and sweeping his withered hand over the 
sounding strings, made known the portenteus mys- 
teries of fate in these words. 


Though thy life now calmly gl.des, 
As this placid sacred sea, 

Borne in proud majestic tides, 
Like the torrent it shall be. 


Though thy fate doth burn less bright, 
‘Than yon star which faintly gleams, 
Yet it shall eclipse the light, 
Which from this red altar beams. 


But alas! though unto thee, 
Likened is the to:rent’s sound, 
Terrible thy ened shall be, 
As the awful cascade’s bound. 


Stranger! though in splendor bright, 
Fate has destined thee to move, 

She shall clothe thy end in night, 
Dark as this which wraps the grove. 


As the Druid eeased speaking, the bright blaze 
upon the altar was quenched, and impenetrable 
darkness shrouded the whole grove. ‘I'he awful 
solemnities which the maiden had witnessed, and 


4 


shed a pale light that scarcely rendered objects dis- 
tinguishable ; while the heavy rumbling of distant 
thunder broke upon the ear. Unappalled by the 
horror of darkness ait solitude, a female, muffled 
up in a thick mantle, with a fearless step glided 
long through an opening of the solitary grove. 

Arriving at the thick row of trees, that circularly 
disposed, enclosed the sacred area of a Druid, she 
passed through the aperture of the inner mound, 
and advanced to the venerable hoary sage, who, re- 
clining under the covering of an ancient oak, was 
repeating the dark mysterious passages of the T7i- 
ades 


Observing a stranger befere him, with a grave 


voice that echoed selemnly through the grove, he | 


the extraordinary nature of her desfiny, so com- 
pletely engrossed her mind, naturally strong, that, a 
stranger to the feelings of terror, which the loneli- 
ness of her situation was calculated to inspire, she 
walked fearlessly home, revolving in her own mind 
what the portentous words of the Druid might pre- 
sage. 

Alethea was the only daughter of Alferus, a Brit- 
tannier of great power and influence in the nation- 
al council, under which the affairs of the nation 
were administered since the death of Tulingus, 2 
cruel despot who had swayed an iron sceptre over 
an oppressed people. She merited, and returned 
by filial piety, the sincere love, which her father felt 
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for her, and in all things endeavoured te order her | an invitation to remain some time at his castle. 


conduct so as to meet his entire approbation. 

The manners of the age in which she lived, and 
the amusements in which she engaged, gave to her 
a proud majestic mien, that, unrefined by the softer 
accomplishments of the present age, bordered much 
upon masculineness, but made up for the want of 
delicate feminine attractions in the astounding dig- 
nity and majesty of her action. As her father was 
particularly fond of the chase, she accompanied him 
freqrently in this amusement, to which becoming 
much attached, she spent the greater part of her 
time in traversing the forest, with her ponderous 
quiver swung over her shoulders, and her flexile 
bow in her hands, returning home at eve, with tri- 
umphant step, laden with the proud burden of her 
bestial spoil. 

This employment, and her constant continuance 

amid the grand features of nature, the stupendous 
crags, the shelving mountains, the roughly-rushing 
streams, and thick romantic glens, among which 
she had wandered until she had caught the spirit 
of their grandeur, gave such grace and command- 
ing nobleness of appearance to his daughter, that 
the good old Alferus, with a smile that thrilled his 
soul, would point to her and exclaim, ‘ There walks 
the queen of Brittannia,’ when his friends would 
chide him, and complimenting him, exclaim, ‘ say 
not the queen of Brittannia, but the daughter of the 
good Alferus ; that is much higher praise.’ 
_ Alethea one evening, when wearied with hunt- 
ing in the forest, stopped near a gentle stream, and 
laying her quiver under her head, endeavoured to 
refresh her wearied limbs by repose. Having lain 
some time, she was awakened by the soft tones of a 
Gaellic lute, and on rising up, was surprised to find 
at the distance of a few reds, a stranger singularly 
attired, exhibiting the finest specimens of manly 
beauty, though of a countenance somewhat tinged 
with melancholy. 

Seeing that he was observed, he glided away and 
was soon lost among the trees. Alethea in her 
hunting excursions, had before observed at a dis- 
tance the same mysterious personage, and noticed 
that he always fled in her presence: though from 
the melancholy of his countenance, and the pensive 
imploring looks he gave her, she was led to consider 
him some hapless youth, restrained ‘by lowliness of 
birth from uttering what his heart felt. 

Returning home from the chase one evening, she 
found at her father’s, a distant relation, the son of 
a chieftain in the North, and with him a stranger, 
in whom she recognized the young man, whom she 
had so often encountered in the grove. When 
they were introduced to each other, crimson blushes 
suffused the cheeks of each, so that from their per- 
turbation it was easy to perceive the kindling of 
that innate flame, which had lain concealed in the 
breasts of each, like the Phosphorus, wanting only 
its peculiar atmosphere to bring it forth in all its 
burning intensity. 

_ Ellembiec (such was the name of the stranger) be- 
ing a person of considerable distinction, was treat- 
ed with much hospitality by Alferus, and accepted 


While here, he poured forth his effusions of love 
to the beautiful Alethea, whe received them with 


expressions of affection equally warm and smcere. 


The exercise of hunting was still centinued ; 
Alethea, her lover, and father, all being equally fond 
of it: though the cempany of the latter, was some- 
times considered by the other two, as an interrup- 
tion to that delightful interchange of looks and 
words so grateful to lovers. 

One evening, when alone, they came to the place 
where she first saw Ellembic, when seating them- 
selves on a moss grown rock, they discoursed of 
the impressions felt by each at their first meeting, 
and the different sensations, hopes and fears, that 
had actuated their bosoms since that period, when 
Alethea inquired why, at different times, when they 
had accidentally met, he fled her presence. 

A vague, unsatisfactory, and hesitating answer 
was returned, followed by a remark intended to give 
a change to the conversation, which Alethea readily 
seconded, perceiving his evident embarrassment. 

Returning to the Chateau without much success 
in hunting, they met a savage looking person armed 
cap-a-pie and covered with a heavy coat of meil, who 
familiarly addressing Ellembic, expressed mich sur- 
prise at seeing him in company witha female. The 
idea occurred to Alethea that Ellembic might be 
conneeted with yeriers (banditti) as the person 
who appeared to know him familiarly answered the 
description of those desperadoes, who were suppos- 
ed to infest the great forest, from the circumstances 
of the frequent disappearance of goats and kine 
from the herds of Alferus. 

As the fear of losing what the heart tenderly 
cherishes, is natural to the mind of man, the idea 
presented itself, that he might be one of these mon- 
sters, her bosom heaved with agony, and copious 
tears flowed from her eyes; for Ellembic was dear 
to her as the life she enjoyed—the grand luminary 
in whese rays every feeling and ambition basked, 
and from which each received light, life and ener- 
gy. 
On hearing her dark impressions, he clasped her 
to his bosom and exclaimed, ‘ Alethea! my love! 
hew could you entertain an idea of me so base and 
humiliating,’ then falling on his knees he called 
upon Yhan, the immortal God of the Druids, to 
witness his attestations of purity from any thing 
base and ignominious, and amidst a thousand pro- 
testations of devout and eternal love, concluded by 
saying, ‘ It is true, Alethea, 1 am not what I seem 
to be ; my name is not Ellembic, neither am I the 
chief of a southern clan, as your kinsman repre- 
sented me ; yet I swear by Hasus and Belenus, and 
the Omnipotent Taranis, that I am one whose blood 
and actions will not suffer by a comparison with 
the race and actions of the Princely Alferus. Who 
and what I am, must therefore remain a secret at 
present, though ere long I hope to prove myself 
worthy of your love and acceptance, and to press 
you as my own to my fond devoted bosom. One 
thing Alethea, I repeat, as you value my happiness, 
communicate to your father nothing which has 
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passed ; and be assured of my unchangeable love | hearts that now throb with sorrow: consent to be 


and esteem.’ 

There is in the voice and manner of conscious 
innocence, something that carries conviction of our 
purity tothe observant mind. ‘These protestations, 
and the manner in which they were related, the 
partial unveiling of his character, which was entire- 
ly gratuitous, although they left Ellembic still in- 
volved in mystery, nevertheless acquitted him of 
the imputations Alethea had conceived against him, 
and convinced her that whatever reason he had for 
concealing his name and station, that they were ne- 
cessary and honourable, 

Smiling through her tears, beautiful, as the sun 
when he beams from a showery cloud she threw 
her arms around his neck, implored forgiveness for 
entertaining a dishonourable thought of him she 
adored, that, were it not for the entire affection she 
f-lt for him, she would have thought less of the 
circumstances, that had led to so unpleasant an end; _ 
that as it was an error consequent on absorbing 
love, she hoped it would be forgiven, and that in 
future, by observing the charges he had given her, 
and endeavouring to render herself fully worthy ef 
his esteem and love, she would prove to him how 
dear the happiness of her Ellembic was to her. 

Elleinbic (so we will still call him) had prolong- 
ed his visit at the Chateau of Alferus beyond the 
time he had intended, and was still as undetermin- 
ed, as when he first came: sinking into a profound 
reverie,he continued a long time revolving in his mind 
conflicting sentiments, when, as if he had geome to 
a sudden resolve, he hastily seized the hand of Ale- 
thea, and gazed on her countenance for a longtime 
without speaking. At length he said, ‘ Dearest 
Alethea ! the hospitality of your father and the love 
of you, who are so dear to me, I can enjoy no lon- 
ger. Circumstances compel my departure, yet how 
I grieve to leave thee Alethea! let my breaking 
heart testify. My fond affection thou hast proven, 

Oh that it should have an everlasting and insupera- 
ble barrier interposing between it and thee. We 
part, and part forever. ‘The bright orbs of the 
darkeyed Alethea shall roll in vain for the return 
of her lover. She shall behold him no mere, till 
she pursue the chamois amid the pleasant groves 
and forests of immortality.’ 

So sudden and unexpected a separation from her 
lover, Alethea was unable to bear. Her heart sick- 

ened within her; the voung hopes that her bosom 
had cherished were blighted by this withering in- 
telligence, and sorrowfully ieaning her head upon 
Ellembic’s breast, she entreated him not to agonize 
her breast by leaving her hopeless and forlorn to 
mourn over the sweets of mutual affection, irrevoca- 
bly gone. She entreated him by every tender epi- 
thet to inform her why their separation must neces- 
sarily be eternal, if urgent affairs called him away 
at present. 


‘ Alethea!’ said he, ina tone in which the warmth 
of love was tempered by cool decision, ‘’tis not for 
you to know at present, the reason why our separa- 
tion is forever, if we are parted now; but you will 


mine ere yon moon has completed her orb, and | 
will never leave thee, my life! but cherish thee 
with the fervour of the fondest affection. And if 
I deceive thee when the mysterious cleud that 
clothes my character is dispelled, may the burning 
wrath of ‘Turanis,* whose nostrils, are now exhaling 
fiame in the western sky, consume the body of the 
perfidious Ellembic. Consent then te be mine and 
to-night, when thy father has returned from the 
council, I will solicit the hand of his dark-haired 
daughter.’ 

Alethea trusting the solemn asseverations of El- 
lembic, and in affection interpreting favourably the 
mysterious circumstances. connected with him, 
placed her left hand upon her breast, and extended 
her right to Ellembic in token of an agreement. 
Transported with joy, Ellembic received her prof- 
fered hand, and pressing it to his lips caressed it 
with a thousand kisses. 

When Alferus had returned that night from the 
council, the proposition for his daughter was made 
by Ellembic in the absence of Alethea, who did 
not wish to be present at the discussion of so im- 
portant affair, more particularly as she feared her 
father would be adverse to the union. Alferus had 
noticed, for some time past, the affection of his 
daughter for Ellembic, and the estrangement of her 
feclings from him. Believing her changed feelings 
towards him to be the natural consequence of the 
fount of her affections having found a new channel, 
he consented to resign to Ellembic, the daughter, 
who was the pride and solace of his hoary hairs, and 
derive his consolation from the consideration, that 
although he was less happy, she was more se. 
Though Ellembic had passed but little more than 
}two moon’s at the Chateau of Alferus, his noble 
commanding person, his magnanimity, and his ge- 
nerous disposition, had won him the entire love of 
tke old man, and he therefore willingly consented 
that he should take his daughter in marriage, pro- 
vided her affections were placed upon Ellembic, of 
which he had but little doubt. 

During the transaction of this impertant business, 
Alethea had visited the Druid, in the forest conti- 
guous to the Chateau, and soughta knowledge of 
the destiny likely to await her from a connection 
with this mysterious stranger. On her return, she 
was requested to attend her father, who wished to 
confer with her respecting the projected union. 
Carefully concealing from her father and lover the 
place she had visited, as also, the peculiar circum- 
stanees attendant on the unfolding of her destiny, 
she cheerfully accepted the hand of Ellembic, and 
affectionately thanked her sire for resigning her to 
the love of one so dear to her heart. 
| The joy of Ellembic and Alethea was now cem- 
plete ; their fears of the old: man’s refusal were re- 
moved, and they looked forward toa speedy union of 
hands—their hearts had long been united. Alferus 
wished their nuptials to be celebrated in the presence 
of every chief in the land, in whom there was either 
wealth, dignity or consequence, but Ellembic intet- 
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posed many objections. That, this parade would 
necessarily delay their marriage a long time, as it 
would be impossible in a short space to have as- 


cambled all those whom the oki man wished to be - 


present; that affairs of importance demanded his 
presence elsewhere, before the marriage coukl take 
place under those circumstances: and that if tothe 
neglect of urgent business, he would remain long 
enough for the ceremony, it would seem uncour- 
teous in the husband of the daughter of the noble 
Alferus to relinquish the company, and hilarity of 
the host of young chiefs and maidens, who should 
assemble to add festivity and mirth to his marriage, 
as it would be utterly impossible for him to remain 
the length of time, during which, it was usual to 
keep up the marriage festivities. 

Secing his intended son averse to having the mar- 
riage delayed, Alferus consented that it should take 
place im the space of a few days. In the interim 
great preparations were made at the Chateau for 
the celebration of the marriage. The different walls 
were beautifully decorated with chaplets and fes- 
toons of flowers, and evergreens intermingled, and 
every thing disposed so as to exhibit the most im- 
posing splendour to the eyes of the guests. 

The destined evening arrived, a thousand torches 
glared on either side, from the Chateau of Alferus 
extended in long array to light the guests on their 
way to the festal hall. But this profusion of lights 
was nething in comparison with the radiant blaze, 
that flamed from the innumerable lamps that stud- 
ded the ceiling of the great hall in effulgence of 
light painful to the eyes. ‘The long train at length 
had entered in, and the sounds of mellifluous music 
sweetly fluctuated through every apartment. After 
some time the announcement was made of the 
coming of the bridegroom and bride, which was 
answered by the burst of music from the tambouret, 
the hemid and yahl, instruments of thrilling sound. 
Superbly dressed in the costume of the age, came 
the noble bridegroom, while ejaculations of sur- 
prise and admiration broke from every lip, which 
increased when the august bride, attended by along 
train, entered the hall. With the grace and dig- 
nity of beings of a higher order, they strode majes- 
tically to the centre of the grand assemblage, and 
stood there to enter into the engagements to which 
the peculiar ¢eremonies of their religion added such 
solemnity. 


When the ceremony was over, many were the 
praises bestowed upon the beauty of the bride, and 
the noble dignity of the bridegroom: and Alferus 
‘lerived a double pleasure from perceiving, that the 
union of his daughter with Ellembic, was pleas- 
ing to his fellow chieftains as to himself. 

Nothixg happened during the evening to mar 
the festivities, until a late hour, when the breeze 
sounded in low hollow murmurs through the trees, 
in the manner usual before a tempest; a few dark 
clouds rese to the westward, and a pale fitful gleam 
of lightning issued from out their sable curtains. 
Then amidst the large oaks that skirted the lawn 
on the left, was heard the prelude of a harp, power- 
‘ul in tone, as if its chords were swept by the hand 
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of some powerful spirit, when the following words 
were sung in a strain that reverberated awfully 
through the labyrinths of the Chateau. 


Hark! amid the waving trees, 
With a gentle murmuring sound, 

Softly sighs a treshening breeze, 
That shall shake the forest round. 


Mark the clouds that darkly lower, 
Mustering up their stores of rain, 

Soon their watery streams will pour, 
Drenching torrents o’er the plain. 


See the transient lightning play, 
Innocent from cloud to cloud, 

Soon ‘twill writhe the sturdy bay, 
Soon ‘twill cleave the mountain proud. 


Over Britain murmuring low, 
Comes a breeze as {rom alar; 
| Soon its swelling blast will grow 
To the awful storm of war. : 


Clouds of dark portentous fate, 
Gathering soon will pour a ftood, 
That shall deluge a'l the state, 
W ith its crimson tide of blood. 
Red rebellion’s lurid light, 
Soon across the land will giow, 
Ru'ers—-people it shall smite, 
And the mighty prostrate low. 


These awful predictions which were supposed to 
come from the harp of a Druid created no small 
commotion among the company, especially the 
seniors, some of whom mentioned similar predic- 
tiens before the great conflict, which spread con- 
sternation through the whole realm, during the pe- 
riod of five years, when the chiefs Almet and Ho- 
bert bloodily contended for the ascendancy. There 
was something peculiarly awful in the rending tones 
of the mighty harp, which visibly affected the coun- 
tenances and actions of all, except the bridegroom, 
whose features retained the same dignified calm- 
ness, and whose actions were governed by the same 
easy familiarity and unassumed dignity. 

The impressions made by this portent were at 
length effaced by the lively music and _ the spright- 
ly dance, which together with other amusements 
caused joy to circulate from heart to heart, until 
the night was far spent, when this innumerable 
multitude retired from the august pageant to the 
several apartments allotted them for repose. 

When the eastern Heaven first began to redden 
with the rays of the rising sun, the bridegroom and 
bride left their downy bed, and walked out to enjoy 
the fragrance of the morn. *T'was a scene of love 
and beauty, whose influence was felt and express- 
ed at every breath. The birds were twittering 
with their mates amid the green boughs, or glan- 
cing their rich and gaudy plumage in the rays of 
the risen sun, as they fluttered joyfully from tree to 
tree. The lark soaring upward carolled to the 
morning, while the royal eagle sailed harmlessly 


| amid the smaller birds, as if he had been divested 
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- down. With vivid descriptions of what they were 
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of his malignant and destructive disposition by the 
melody and innocence of the feathered tribe around 
him. Never did the blue sky streaked with gold 
and purple appear so glorious, the balmy air so 
fragrant, or the widespread lawn and field so lux- 
uriantly green ; for the joyful tone of feeling, which 
their consummated happiness had diffused through 
their hearts, rendered every breeze frankincense, 
every echo, melody. 

Hand in hand they walked joyfully along, until 
they came to a broad stream, that wound through 
the thickest part of the great forest. Its beautiful 
sloping banks were covered with reeds and flowers, 
with here and there a tall tree in beautiful contrast 
with the low surubbery: Following this stream 
sume distance through a part scarcely pervious, they 
at length came to a little skiff, that was moored 
to the root of an old elm that leaned over the water. 


Alethea expressed her admiration of the beauty of 
the beat, for its style united the greatest elegance 
with such properties as would render it exceedingly 
fleet. She observed to her spouse how delightful | 
it would be to make an excursion down the stream, | 
as its blue unruffled waters, and its long flowing | 
banks were irresistibly inviting; when he jumped | 
lightly into the boat, and unmooring it turned its 
side to the land, and requested Alethea to get in. 
As the skiff turned round, the notice of her own 
name upon the stern excited at once surprise and | 
joy; for such a plan of giving her an unexpected 
mark of his affection, could not fail to call up a 
thrill of love and pleasure. Repaying this atten- 
tion with an affectionate kiss, she stepped on board 
the skiff, and seated herself on the cushioned seat, 

Ellembic seated himself and plying the light oars 
that threw up the blue waves with a silvery splash, 
they sped over the surface of the waters, with the 


flectness of an arrow, and the gracefulness of a 
swan. They glided with a tranquil emotion down 
the stream, as if forgetful of the element they had 
left, until the sun was far advanced in his course, 
when Alethea having long awaited for his turning 
the boat towards home, observed, that though the 
time passed delightfully with tem in their pleasant 
excursion, yet she feared it passed equally painful 
with those at the Chateau, who certainly were un- 
der anxiety about their disappearance and long ab- 
sence. | 


Ellembic chided her for wearying so soon of so 
delightful an excursion, 2nd observed that the pic- 
turesque grandeur of the forest and bank, which 
they had seen would bear no comparison to the 
stupendous scenes that were to be witnessed further 


soon to behold, he beguiled an hour or two, when 
they came to the place where nature assumed the 
part of her most august and terrified majesty. 
Lofty trees from their gigantic size appearing as 
if eoeval with eternity, towered to the clouds while 
the dark shores consisting of stupendous crags 
piled upon crags, seemed to threaten Heaven, like 
the battlements of the mountains, heaped upon one 
another, by the violence of the Aundred-handed 


brethers. Continuing down, they came to a place | 


where the whole body of water, compressed to a 
small width, flowed underneath a very large cliff, 
that formed a natural arch above. As they ap- 
proached the grand excavation, into which this nar- 
row aperture seemed to open, the water was whirl- 
ed in circling eddies, with a velocity that caused 
Alethea to fear they would be dashed to pieces 
against the rocks, or hurled precipitately down the 
cataract, of the nearness of which she was con- 
vinced by the dreadful roaring noise, which the 
waters in their furious fall excited. She entreated 
her husband by every tender epithet to return, for 
the ‘cascades awful bound,’ as predicted hy the 
Druid presented itself in all its horror, and tortured 
her with the prospect of a speedy and dreadful 
death. But Ellembic deliberately plied the oars, 
and calinly encouraged her te be sasy, as she was 
perfectly safe. 


Alethea’s heart grew faint, as the boat glided un- 


derneath the huge rock, that like a vast arch sur- 


mounted the stream ; and when they had now pro- 
ceeded, until every thing was dark around them, 


_and the waters were bearing them along with the 


utinost velocity, she shrieked aloud in a voice of 
lamentation, that was echoed in deafening rever- 
berations through the watery chambers. Suddenly 
a faint gleam of light was seen ahead in the direc- 
tion in which the boat was making, and a pass- 
word wa; exchanged between Ellembic and a per 
son who bore the terch, which much surprised the 
bride as the password was ‘ Alethea.’ ‘The waters 
pent up here in their subterranean caverns, boiled 
with the fury of a Charybdis and Sylla; but Ale- 
thea feared not: for from what she bad seen and 
heard, she doubted not that her spouse had frequent- 
ly fathomed these unfathomable regions before, and 
was perfectly acquainted with every cavern and re- 
cess of this most remarkable spot. 

Continuing on in the direction of the light, they 
crossed the body of the stream (which here sudden- 
ly turned to the right, and rushed down a precipice 
of some hundred feet) and moored their skiff to an 
iron fastening in the solid rock, and once more 
stood upon a firm element. They now followed 
the man who bore the torch through a narrow pas 
sage between columns of black rock, until they 
caine to a huge door of iron, which instantly flew 
open to admit them. 


‘They entered into a hall of vast extent filled with 
a countless number of men, who falling upon thelr 
knees, received them with shouts of joyful accla- 
mation. 


Though the rays of the sun never reached this 
subterranean abode, yet light was not wanting : for 
it flamed from the starry lamps pendent from the 
stony roef, and frem the long array of torches ¢x 
tending along its sides. 

The men with their iron mail and heavy armour, 
the walls decorated with banners and spears, the 
grotesque appearance of the cavern, the rich orna 
ments, and splendid furniture, profound respect and 
awe of the soldiery, united with the strange ad- 
ventures attending her entrance, seemed a fiction 0 
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the imagination, or the delusion of one under the | circulation and advancing, I imprinted on your 
influence of elfine agency. smiling lips a fervent kiss and departing, played o:: 
‘Ellembic! my love! whereamI? DoI dream? | ™y Gaellic flute a sentimental air—ex pressive of my 
Is this a grotto? or do I mistake the Chateau ef. feelings. I presently observed you to awaken, and 
Alferus for a grotte, under the delusion of a vision?’ | buckle on y our armor, disappear among the trees. 
‘Ceme with me Alethea,’ said Ellembic, taking ; From that time my melancholy increased, and [ 
her hand and leading her into an adjoining apartment | W@8 continually wrapt up in thought, respecting 
and seating her upon a damask couch, exceeding | the fair huntress. From your gait and noble ap- 
in splendour any thing she had ever witnessed, | pearance, { was well assured of your being the 
‘Thou art now Alethea, even on the throne of| daughter of some powerful personage, and therefors 
Brittannia.” As he pronounced the words, accla- | feared to make any advancements towards you, that 
mations of ‘ long live the prince and princess,’ rung might cause a recognizance of me as the son of 
through every part of the subterranean gallery. lulingus, and expose me to danger and death. 
Alethea was as unable to interpret this as to ex- A long time I continued hesitating what te do, 
plain the other mysterious occurrences of the morn- | still putting off the expedition I had on foot of re- 
ing: for she knew that Tulingus, the former king | gaining the privileges which I had lost, of punish- 
had been put to death, and that the infuriated peo- | ing my enemies, and establishing again the authority 
ple had also murdered his son Albertus, lest he | of that house, which had so long swayed its sceptre 
might renew the oppressions of his father and re- over the kingdom of Brittannia; until certain ar- 
venge his death. ‘ Doubt not,’ said Ellembic, ‘you | rangements having been entered into by my chief- 
behold in me the son and rightful heir of ‘Tulingus. | tains, I was forced to come to a speedy conclusion. 
When my father was put to death by the instru-| Having understood that you were the daughter of 
mentality of the demagogues, who wished to rule} the mighty Alferus, I] determined on being intro- 
in his stead, J was alse devoted to death, but pity | duced at your father’s, risking discovery, life and 
wrought upon the obdurate nature of those charged | every thing else to obtain yeu. I was accordingly 
with the execution of the decree, and [ was spared | introduced by your kinsman, under the fictitious 
and conveyed to a place of security, where the} name of Ellembic, and enjoyed the hospitality of 
enemies of reyalty could not have knowledge of} the ‘ good Alferus,’ until I secured his love, and 
my existence, or have access to my person.’ With- | the love of his noble daughter, still more desirable 


4 


ij 


' eut giving Alethea time to express her surprise and | to me. AP 
; joy, he proceeded ‘ while ranging the forest, amu- During my stay at your father’s Chateau, I did ei 
| sing myself with the contemplation of its beauties, | not forget the affairs of my little kingdom, but daily Pe 
. it was my lot (unobserved myself) to frequently | had advices from, and sent despatches to it: and ooan tT 
| be favored with the sight of my august bride, who | having secured you, my love, it is now my inten- Sent 
. at every fresh gaze appeared improved in dignity, ; tion to remain here until I regain the palace of the Re ey 
d beauty and loveliness, until my soul was entirely | royal ‘lulingus, and place you in such splendor as Bra” | 
.. absorbed by passion. As, from the time I was first | your merit deserves. ‘Thus far, my dear Alethea, By 
: transported to this subterranean palace (which hap-| I hove spoken of things that create your admira- 1 
. pened when I was young) I never saw a female | tion and surprise, but sorrowful task! I must speak La ee 
face, I felt such thrilling admiration and pleasant | now of what will excite your horror. “Tis even . ae . 
s surprise in gazing upon your lovely countenance, | as the Druid has foretold, ‘ The awful blast of war,’ oe | 
we as I was an utter stranger to before. The faces of|is about to be blown throughout the land. The We 
os my Warriors that surround me, and their harsh ges- | guilty rulers and rien ee shall be smitten, and ae 
= tures so different from thine made me feel that the | tides of blood shall roll @er the kingdom, but on Meee 
- female sex was sublimated, as far above man as | those tides shall we be borne to empire and renown. ie 
m tose pure etherial beings that bask in the atmos-| Yet weep not Alethea, for though Alferus is at the te 
saw phere of immortality. My soul was more and more | head of the convention, he is the father of my bride, | oe 
inflamed at every succeeding view I obtained of you, | his life shall be sacred and inviolable. ‘Then weep + 
1h until the blaze of love threw up a black cloud, that} not Alethea, Albertus, would not injure the gra a 
mM darkened reason, and cast a shade over all, that} hairs of one to whem he is indebted for so inesti- se 3. 
re erst was fair and beautiful. My palace, though} mable a gift, although he is the destroyer of my f, 
cia irradiated by myriads of lights, was death to my soul. | royal father. Thy other friends in favour of the ey 
The lively company of my chieftains, was unable | present state of affairs must fall, but lament not, in ma! 
this to chase the skadows from my mind. In the forest | the absence of all friends, I will be the world to Met 
- for alone my heart seemed tranquil, for there I expect- | thee,—empire shall be thine, and happiness and ae 
the ed to behold you: there I roved in order to allay | glory. | seis] 
ex the fever, that consumed my heart: but it only in- The faithful adherents of my cause are abroad, te 
creased my pain without affording me any allevia-| and myraids pitying my misfortunes and hating tae 
our; tion, the errors of the existing government, are ready to ue 
, the Wearied one evening with hunting, I unexpec- | flock to my standarc, and hurl the oppressors from ae 
nae tedly beheld you slumbering beneath a tree. Your | their usurped pre-eminence, and establish me on the | Bt a 
tand mantle was thrown aside, and your rosy neck and | throne of my father’s: then say thou approvest my tout 
» ade arms like a vision of beauty, burst upon my enrap- | design of regaining my rightiul possessiens, and ee 
on 0! tured sight. My heart pulsated with a more rapid | soon, a princess decked in gems, thou shalt glitter Bie 
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in the palace of the once powerful Tulingus—that 
palace now converted by demagogues into a seat of 
pitiful tyranny and oppression.’ 

‘Most noble prince,’ replied Alethea, ‘ justice 


approves thy design, then go on, and may the God | 


of battles, direct to the hearts of thy enemies, the 
swords ef the loyal band, who have stood faithfully 
by thee, in weal and in woe, and may victory in 
her triumphal car, soon bear thee proudly along to 
the palace of thy ancestors. Friends, kindred, life, 
every thing, I resign when justice gives her sane- 
tion, to the will and welfare ef my royal spouse.’ 
Having informed Alethea of every thing necessary 
at the present time, Albertus felt much relieved in 
mind, and ordering a banquet to be prepared, which 
was speedily made ready, he sat down with his 
bride, and with a good appetite partook of a repast, 
to which the exercise of the morning gave a high 
relish. 

While these things were going on at Ranga, all 
was consternation at the Chateau. No one was 
able to give any account of the bride and groom, 
farther than that given by the servants, who had 
seen them walking out early, as if to enjoy the 
morning breeze. 


Having been absent a long time, servants were sent 
out in every direction, but returned without them. 
The gentlemen, then in separate parties, went out 
in search of them, and traversed the forest for miles 
in extent, but without success, and all returned 
home, dispirited and sorrowful, having been able to 
find no trace of them, excepting a kerchief belong- 
ing to the bride, which was found on the bank of 
the stream, that rolled through the forest. This 
was brought to Alferus, who (as sorrow always 
draws the most unfavourable conclusions) inferred, 
that his daughter was drowned, together with her 
spouse, endeavouring to succour her. Instead of 
the merry laughing faces, that the Chateau con- 
tained, the evening before, no countenance was now 
to be seen, but what was marked with anxiety, com- 
misseration and sorrow. 


Two weeks had now elapsed since the bride and 
groom had disappeared, and no tidings whatever 
being had of his daughter, Alferus heart sickened 
from deferred hope, and he gave himself over to 
sorrowful and melancholy sentiments: for he was 
an old man bound only to life, and kept up amid 
its storms by the affections of this only daughter, 
which trained around him, like the strong adhering 
ivy which supports an aged tree, that would other- 
wise strew the plain with its decayed branches. 
Tis true the weal of the state was, sometime pre- 
vious, a great incentive to life, when its affairs were 
more precarious than at present, but now chiefly 
through his diligence, every thing connected with 
the state was in a prosperous way, and he had not 
now that ambitious pride to court fame, by political 
distinction: for 


“He had upon life’s frozen sea, 
Attained the icy spot, 
Where man’s magnetic feelings show, 
Fame’s polar star forgot.” 
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| Having no tie, no claim, in which the heart or af. 
fections could participate, he found no pleasure jp 
the light of Heaven.—Earth was a blank and life 
a burden. 
_ The company which had been assembled together 
to join in the nuptial festivities, having failed in im. 
parting consolation to the old man, after the period 
of a few weeks, left him to solitude and refiection, 
hoping that, thereby the grief, which had rejected 
every consolation, that reason or sympathy could 
suggest, would be gradually aséuaged; and that 
calm acquiescence, and tranquility, if not content- 
ment, would supervene to his agitated mind. But 
when the old man was left to himself, and the echo 
of his solitary footsteps, reverberated through the 
hall, every step sounded in his ear like the hollow 
murmur of the tomb, and communicated a deeper 
‘melancholy to his heart. When he thought of the an- 
' tique Chateau, which had descended from sire to son, 
during a long series of years, the withering reflec- 
tion came over him, that soon the tread of the foot, 
of ene of the race of Alferus, was to be heard no 
more within its walls. When he gazed upon the 
‘long array of portraits of his ancient family, that 
extended half around the gallery, his eye involun- 
| tarily fixed upon his own, as fhe last—the one 
which was to break the extended line of ancestry, 
that had been transmitted down in unbroken des- 
cent from the earliest antiquity, and all the sorrow 
of which the human heart is capable, agitated his 
besom—for his race was extinct—his bloed flowed 
not in the veins of a single mortal—the last flicker- 
ings of that flame, which had actuated the bosoms 
of the noblest chiefs of Brittannia, more dimly 
burned in the breast of Alferus, and was soon to be 
extinguished forever. 

Day slowly followed upon day, and week dragzed 
after week; his face was more melancholy, and 
more frequent sighs heaved his mourning breast: 
his eyes were dimmed and sunken, and rapid decay 
was reducing his once athletic body to debility and 
dissolution, and every energy of body and mind 
proclaimed him the ruined wreck of the heroic Al- 
ferus. 


His visits to the convention, of which he was 
the head had been omitted entirely, and he knew 
and heeded nothing around him, but his own, utter 
hopeless, and forlorn despair; he was therefore much 
surprised one evening, in looking out to see all the 
principal men of the convention marching with 2 
hasty step, thronzh the long palisade of elms to- 
wards his mansion. ‘They entered and found him 
the same melancholy Alferus, immersed in the same 
profound abstracted sorrow, and deprived entirely 
of the buoyancy and elasticity, that had character- 
ised his life. After the usual salutation was pass 
ed, they opened the important affair, which had 
caused their extraordinary visit in these words: 

‘The state is invaded, our liberties are endanger- 
ed, our families and firesides are threatened: the 
din ef war is clanking in our ears, and devastation 
is about to sweep her desolating scourge o’er the 
land.’ ‘Where? Whence? by whom?’ exclaim- 
ed Alferus, with the fervour of other days, while 
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the wonted fire of youth illumined his sunken erbs, 
and flashed indignant from his animating eyes. 
‘Who dares to invade the tranquility of the com- 
monwealth 

‘The son of Tulingus.’ 

‘Well! what of the dead Albertus ?’ 

‘Ts alive.’ 

‘’Sdeath ! impossible 

‘’Tis even so,’ 

‘How! was he not put to death ?’ 

‘No! he was spared by those appointed todo so, 
and placed in security.’ 

‘Strike off their heads.’ 

‘They have fled Alferus, and smile secure in 
their villainy.’ 

‘ Where is this Albertus, and what does he ?’ 

‘His banner is unfurled in the north, and the old 
friends of his parents, with thousands of the popu- 
lace disaffected towards the present government, are 
rallying around it: from which, it will be borne 
against us and ours, until havoc and slaughter hav- 
ing desolated the state, and royalty being establish- 
ed, it will be planted once more upon the battle- 
ments of the palace.’ 

‘And is the whelp of the wolf, that tore the vi- 
tals of the lamblike people, about to renew the same 
exterminating, slaughtering, horrors?’ Forbid it 
ye Gods, who watch for the weal of Brittannia ? 
Are the clanking chains of despotism again to bind 
in humiliating bondage the spirit of the people, that 
is now free and unshackled, as the air which they 
breathe? No! by the Gods, the commonwealth 
shall stand while a friend of liberty remains to de- 
fend it. 

And is the national seat, where equal and just 
laws are promulgated, to be again converted into a 
palace, whence again shall be hurled against the 
heads of the people, the bolts of tyranny and op- 
pression, and cruelty ? No! the tyrant shall perish! 
—shall perish! ‘Write the word with the ensan- 
guined spear, that drank the blood of the cruel Tu- 


lingus.’ As he spoke he seized the ever memora-. 


ble weapon in his withered hand, that now seemed 
herved with the greatest muscular strength, and 
brandished it with a threatening gesture, as if he 
meditated to plunge it into the breast of some one 
around him. His wrinkled cheek glowed again 
with animation, the fire ef former days heated his 
stagnant blood, his grief and melancholy fled away 
at the knowledge of the danger to which the state 
was exposed, and he became the same intrepid hero 
as before—the same firm and active champion of li- 
berly, 

Jey, admiration and surprise seized his friends, to 
ee the melancholy and decaying man thus renovat- 
ein body and in mind, by this sudden impulse ; 
their own breasts caught a livelier glow from this 
ire of age, and they felt a deeper and increasing in- 


‘ome time with Alferus, they returned after he had 
“ignified his firm intention of being present in the 
“nvention the next day, which he had not attend- 
td since the loss of his daughter. The following 
day, Alferus, in accordance with his promise, at- 


rest in the impending calamity. After spending | 
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/ tended the convention, and was received with shouts 
of joyful acclamation ; for in the present dilemma, 
the people chiefly confided in his prudence and wis- 
dom. After discussing the various affairs, in rela- 
tion to this important expedition, Alferus was 
chosen, on account of his known integrity, his ex- 
ercise in former battles, and his knowledge of the 
arts, to command the forces that were to be raised 
to oppose the aspirant. 

The bloody flag was hung out, and thousands 
were collected together to maintain the rights of 
the people, and repel the attack of the aggressors. 
The unnerved bow was strung up for warfare, and 
the disused javelin and spear, were polished for the 
fight. The war horse was trained for martial pur- 
poses, and the rumbling of the war-like chariot 
was heard upen the plains. The shrill clarion’s 
blast was heard among the mountains, and the 
spirit-stirring trump resounded through the vale. 
The breasts of the aged were nerved up for con- 
flict, and the spirits of the youthful were panting 
for the war. 

The forces of Alferus were concentrated, in one 
place, whence it would he easy fer him to lead 
them to any part of the kingdom, against which 
Albertus might meditate an attack. This place 
was near to the former palace, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own Chateau. Advices received 
from his seouts, made Alferus acquainted with the 
advance of the forces of Albertus within two day’s 
march, and that he intended offering battle in the 
place were Alferus was posted. 

Having prepared every thing, so as to give him 
a hearty reception, Alferus took a solitary stroll in 
the great forest, and continued his way until ‘he 
came to the spot, where it was supposed his unfor- 
tunate daughter was drowned. While here his 
melancholy returned, and grief absorbed his mind, 


until the sun had gene down, and the dim shadows | 


of twilight enveloped the greve. As his counte- 
nance remained fixed en the broad blue waters, that 
had deprived him of his daughter and son, an in- 
definite white spot appeared to his aged eyes, glid- 
ing along the surface of the waves. It approached 
nearer to the place where he was seated, when he 
was startled to see his own Alethea and her hus- 
band. They were seated in a snow-white skiff, 
that glided noiseless over the stream. Ellembic 
appeared to hold in his hands the oars; but though 
he plied them or seemed to ply them, no sound was 
heard breathing the solitary stillness of the place. 
They approached still nearer, when the old man burst 
into a flood of tears, for from his religion, he was 
convinced he had seen the spirits of bis children. 
The bark in the same silent manner, began te re- 
cede from his view, when he ealled after it, and 
said, ‘ Dark-haired daughter of Alferus, thy father 
calls thee. He has wept in the scenes of thy 
childhood ; in the grove where we have hunted the 
chamoise together, he has mcurned the’, and hast 
bewailed thee, and thy Ellembic in the hall, where 
in matrimony I joined your hands. Long have I 
sought you sorrowing, my children: and you have 


come to cheer my darkened soul, with the light. of 
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your countenances ere the night of death close 
around me. Ere long I shall join you, my chil- 
dren! for Alferus is old, and sorrow has wasted his 
strength. His body soon will moulder in the earth, 
but his spiritual and intellectual part shall be unit- 
ed to his children in the land of spirits. Nay, wave 
not thy lily hand, my child! Leave me not, I am 
coming, I am coming to join thee forever. Stay, 
my daughter, my bursting heart will soon disen- 
thral my spirit.’ | 

As he finished speaking, he fell on the earth in 
agony of sorrow, and returned not again to con- 
sciousness, until night had gathered around him, its 
gloomy shadews. Depressed in spirits, he slowly 
returned to the camp, where after sometime, the 


thoughts of the approaching battle engaged his | 


mind, and drew it off frem melancholy reflections. 

Albertus and Alethea had remained in their sub- 
teranean palace until it could be seen, what forces 
were likely to be obtained to establish their right.— 
In the mean time the imperial standard had been 
set up in the north and thousands flocked to it 
ready to acknowledge their sovereign and fight for 
his throne and empire. As the army advanced, it 
daily strengthened its ranks, a free pardon being of- 
fered for offences against Tulingus, on condition of 
their becoming soldiers in the expedition to regain 
for the son, those privileges of which they had de- 
prived the father. When they came near to Ranga it 
had been determined that the king should leave that 
place and head the army in person, that his pre- 
sence might inspirit his troops and infuse a valor- 
ous pride into their bosoms; but when the army 
had now arrived within a days’s journey of that 
place, and the king was preparing to join it, Ale- 
thea by every argument, and solicitation endeavour- 
ed to persuade him te consent to her accompanying 
him to battle; and considering her fearless and in- 
trepid courage he finally acquiesced in her wish.— 
They accordingly joined the army which moved 
hastily on to meet the forces under Alferus and 
came in sight of them about the middle of the af- 
ternoon. Albertus now sent heralds through his 
army to administer certain commands, among 
which was this particular injunction, that no one 
should raise his hand against the life of Alferus 
on pain of death, but that he who should secure 
him without injury, and bring him captive to the 
royal chariot should receive a liberal boon. 

The hostile armies amid the sound of music ad- 
vanced to the charge with all the fury and horror of 
war. The shrillclarions and trumpets sounded the 
signal of attack, as the hostile bands rushed furious 
to the combat, while the different shouts of “ Death 
to Tyrants,” and “Long liveking Albertus,” rived 
the very heavens. Then was heard the neighing of 
warrior’s steeds and the awful roll of the iron cha- 
riots, as they fiercely wheeled through the embat- 
tled ranks, crushing beneath their pondrous wheels 
the souls of hundreds. ‘The din of falchions clash- 
ed fearfully around ; the twanging bow sent its hiss- 
ing arrows to the hearts of the warriors, and the 
whistling javlin hurled with violence through the 
air, opened the crimson sluices of the soul, or fell 
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heavily upon the sounding brass of the martia! 
shield. ‘The fiery-footed steeds with dilating and 
flame-breathing nostrils as they bore their impetu- 
ous riders over the battle plain, caught the spirit of 
their furious masters and trod beneath their heavy 
hoofs whole ranks of warriors. Dead and dying, 
far and wide strewed the ensanguined plain, delug- 
ed with streams ef blood, and for a long time, such 
was the impetuosity on both sides, the event ap- 
peared doubtful; but after a few hours owing to 
the execution done by the chariots and cavalry of 
Albertus, in which he had a superiority of numbers, 
the republican forces under Alferus began to give 
way. Then with the vigour and intrepidity of daring 
youth was the hoary headed Alferus seen running 
in every direction through his ranks, encouraging 
the soldiers by his presence, and exhorting them te 
make a violent and decisive struggle for liberty.— 
The battle was again renewed with tenfold fury, 
and continued until the sun had gone down, and 
‘the full orbed moon had succeeded to his place — 
The sun set in crimson glory like the expiring |i- 
berties of Britannia, but never had he witnessed 
such a scene of havoc and blood since he began of 
old his radiant circle in the skies. Still, by the 
light of the meon, raged the contest, till the forces 
of Alferus became dispirited by their losses and 
were willing to yield to the victorious Albertus.— 
To show the troops an example of valour and make 
a final effort, Alferus summoned the chieftains who 
were yet alive and putting himself at the head of 
them, entreated his soldiers to follow, and rushed 
with impetuosity amidst the enemy, making te 
wards the place where stood the reyal chariot sur- 
rounded by its guard; intending in his own person 
to be the death of the Tyrant, or perish in the at- 
tempt. He alone of all reached the chariot as the 
others were cut down ere they arrived there. He 
recognized his daughter by the side of her royal 
spouse, a moment gazed in wildness and exclaimed, 
« Alethea against her father,” and hurling a heavy 
javelin at the chariot, “perish ye perfedious to- 
gether.” The javelin pierced the robe of Alethea, 
and without injury passing between her and Al- 
bertus struck violently againt the tire of the wheel. 
The charioteer, at the command of Alethie urge’ 
forward his coursers, the heavy chariot struck the 
breast of the venerable old man; the wheels passed 
over his body, his warm blood spouted over the 
royal trappings of his daughter, and his long gray 
hairs becoming entangled amid the wheels, he was 
whirled along in the agonies of death exclaiming. 
“infernal furies torture thy heart unnatural part 
cide who can triumph over the reeking body of thy 
murdered father.” 


Alferus being dead, dismay spread among his 
troops; the most violent slaughter ensued; rank after 
rank was cut to pieces by the victorious bands 0 
Albertus, whom courage and strength appeared t 
increase in proportion to the panic and debility ©! 
their foes. After the contest had continued abou! 
an hour longer, three fourths of the republican forces 
forces being killed or surrounded, the signal of the 
battle’s being yielded was made; and the conve! 
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‘onal chiefs, carrying their banners furled up, ap- 
proached, bearing on their bloodstained features 
traces of the deepest sorrow, and laid their stan- 
jards at the feet of their acknowledged sovereign. 

Then ceased the rage of war, and arose the joy- 
ous shouts of victory, reverberating in endless 
echoes through the forest and the vales; while the 
vanquished with slow and mournful step, at every 
tread passing the dead and dying bodies of their 
prostrate friends marched up to the centre of the 
field and grounded their pondrous instruments of 
death. How awful was the prospect and doubly 
awful feom the peculiar solemnity of the time ; 
forthe moon half enveloped in murky clouds, shed 
a pale sickening light upon the field of death that 
was more horrific to the soul than the heavy gloom 
of midnight. The heartrending groans of the 
dying as the sleep of death sealed their eyes, and 
shrieks of the wounded warriors that lay weltering 
in bleod, mingled with the wail of female sorrow 
as it poured itself forth in impassioned grief at the 
discovery of a dead or dying relative, filled the air 
with sounds so awful, so piteous, that tears poured 
from the eyes of the hardy and obdurate veteran. 

Here lay the pride of Britannia’s youth, cold and 
motionless upon the ground, whose limbs and si- 
news in the morning had the elasticity and strength 
of the noble palm; and around them gathered their 
weeping sisters or lovers, calling on their names in 
frantic agony and wiping the cold clammy sweat 
from their foreheads, endeavoring to recall one 
smile of affection—one kind beam of the eye.— 
Here lay the aged father tottering under the weight 
of arms he wielded, bent sorrowfully over the body 
of his fallen ehild; there the weeping mother 
mourned over her noble boy whose hands firmly 
grasped in death his javelin and his sword; while 
in another place the affectionate wife supported the 
head of her wounded husband, from whose heart 
the tide of life was ebbing fast; or the lovely daugh- 
ter with streaming eyes, staunched the flowing of 
her father’s wounds and the whole field strewed 
with bodies and dismembered limbs resembled a 
mighty forest, hurled to pieces and levelled to the 
ground by a tremendous whirlwind in whose blast 
was concentrated the fury of the feur winds of 
heaven, 

Having administered to the chieftains orders re- 
specting the dead and the wounded and the arms 
which the vanquished had surrendered, Albertus at- 
tended by his chariots of war and part of his ca- 
valry on foot, rede triumphant with his royal spouse 
to the palace, from which he had been exiled so 
long, and was received with all the dignity and 


| splendour which was possible on an occasion in 


which so little time was afforded for preparation. 
lhe interior splendor of royal ornaments and deco- 
rations which had been removed by the convention 
Was restored and the palace glittered again in gold 
and silver and was hung in its rich crimson and 
scarlet. ‘Triumphant wreaths and chaplets of odori- 
ferous flowers decorated the hall. The brilliancy 
of a thousand gelden lamps illuminated the palace 
and melodious music prepared for the victorious oc- 


casion, diffused joy and gladness over all as the 
king led along his august spouse, and seated her 
upon a throne radiant with gold and jewels. Not- 
withstanding the horrors of the day, all appeared 
joyful, save the princely Alethea. Her mournful 
countenance and the frequent application of her 
hand to her royal brow, proved that a ceronet was 
neither able to impart felicity nor weigh down the 
rising and upbraiding energies of a guilty con- 
science. Her eyes caught the sight of her murder- 
ed father’s blood upen her train, and cold horror 
sent its icy chill through every fibre of her soul._— 
Then thronged upon her mind, his continued love 
and kindness lavished upon her since her first re- 
collection, that he had willingly resigned her to her 
husband, consenting to spend his declining years 
alone, the extreme agony he felt at seeing her in 
the grove, and the tender and affectionate recollec- 
tions it had awakened in his breast, and the ex- 
treme sorrow which he had suffered on account of 
her loss. She now excused his hurling the javelin, 
when she censidered how little he valued his own 
life, or that of his dearest friends when the goed of 
his country required their devotion, and reflected 
what his hatred and detestation must have been ex- 
cited to when he saw arrayed against him and his 
country, the daughter whom he had cherished so 
tenderly, and the son that he had entertained so 
hospitably and kindly. Amid all the dazzling 
splendour of royalty, nothing now occupied her 
mind, but her father’s boundless love and her own 
impious ingratitude. His mangled corse and his 
heary hair stiffened with blood, haunted her imagina 
tion, and his dying exclamation of “unnatural parri- 
cide,” fell upon her ear amid music and the me 

laugh, and moaned in sickening echoes in the hellow 
breeze. Conscience upbraiding her filial impiety, 
she arose and retiring into an inner apartment laid 
aside her bloody garment, was clad in another of 
purest white and returned again to the throne; but 
though the pollution of bloed was not now upon 
her robe, its deep and damning stain still sullied the 
purity of her soul and excited sensations of horror 
in her breast at the enormities of which she had 
been guilty. Alethea’s affection for her father be- 
gan to decline upon her first acquaintance with Al- 
bertus, and continued to do so until all regard and 
tenderness centered in this new idol of her heart, 
and her love was entirely weaned from the old man; 
and whether the splendor of royalty with its madden- 
ing beams, blinded the sober eyes of reason and fi- 
lial piety, her heart became hardened, until she felt, 
she could willingly devote to destruction, him, who 
most steod in the way of her advancement to the 
throne, although he was bound to her by the sacred 
and inviolable tie of father. The throne was the 
grand object of her heart and to this she determin- 
ed to sacrifice every other consideration ; and even 
urged Albertus on the day of battle to not permit the 
circumstance of her being the daughter of Alferus, 
prevent him from securing the power and privileges 
to which he was entitled, and that as the present 
form of government had its origin in, and owed its 
continuance to the efforts of her father, he would 
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not hesitate to give orders respecting his “taking 
off,” if the fate of the day rendered it necessary ; 
and she cloaked these barbarous aud «unnatural 
wishes under the figure of justice, observing that 
“though it would cause her ineffable grief, yet the 
life of one, already on the confines of the grave 
ought not to prevent his regaining the sceptre and 
possessions of which he had been unjustly deprived 
by violence.” In addition to these sentiments 
when she saw her father intent upon her destruc- 
tion and that of her husband, and that a fair oppor- 
tunity was offered of deciding the fortunes of the 
day, and making the throne sure to her, rage and 
ambition impelled her on, she ordered forward the 
fatal chariot, and crushed beneath its iron wheels 
the affectionate heart to which she had been so often 
pressed in childhoood. When the infernal deed 
was done the semblance of justice could not excuse 
it to her heart, but it appeared in all its fearful and 
murderous atrocity and planted the thorns of acute 
remorse in her boson. 

The following day was occupied in burying the 
dead, and provided for the wounded such things as 
would assuage and heal their wounds. ‘Towards 
the close of evening every preparation having been 
made, the body of the patriotic Alferus was com- 
mitted to the ground with all the attendant hon- 
ours and pomp that could be possibly paid to his 
memory. 


The imperial standard was dark with habili- 
ments of mourning, and every shield and spear 
and falchion wore some emblem of sorrow.— 
The royal pair attired in sable garments, were 
drawn by coal black steeds in a mourning chariot | 
to the place where the body of their dead father 
was to be entombed. Their faces wore the expres- 
sion of grief, for whose heart could be unmoved, 
amid the falling tears of a sorrowing nation—for 
though Alferus was an enemy to royalty, he was 
true to what he conceived to be the interests of his 
country, he was the firm patriot and the warmheart- 
ed philanthropist, the feelings of whose soul like 
the boundless ocean, flowed full to encompass the 
globe; and those who were opposed to his political 
views, revered, respected, yea adored him as a 
man, and were filled with lively feelings of sorrow 
for his unhappy fate. 

Enveloped in his war cloak, his head encircled a 
polished helmet, whose dark waving plumes formed 
a solemn contrast to his long snowy loeks, the 
mighty hero was born on a bier by eight of the 
aged chieftains, that had belonged to the republican 
army. By his side was ranged his martial armour. 
His bread falchion, which was soon to be sheathed 
in the corroding earth glittered around. His long 
heavy spear reflected the last rays of the setting sun, 


the many illustrious marks of regard received from 
mighty chiefs and the insignia of the different of- 
fices he had held, gleaned brilliantly in the bur- 
nishing of the solar rays. The heavy mail pressed 
his venerable bosom and an iron casket containing 
a roll which detailed his most valorous achieve- 
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of martial music floated solemnly on the gale, as 
the aged chieftains bearing their hero, reached 
the depository of the dead, and placed the bier 
between a double row of torches. After the 
usual solemnities were ended, the body of Alferus 
was let down into the tomb together with his im. 
plements of war and insignia of office. Then 
arose the wail of lamentation, then was turned the 
eye of fury from the yawning receptacle of the 
dead to the face of his cruel murderer, their lew 
muttering eurses loaded the air with imprecations, 
and the arm of the vanquished was nerved strong 
for vengeance. But the king, suspecting the com- 
motion, which the burial would excite, had taken 
care that none of those who had surrendered 
should appear with arms, and that they should be 
stationed in a place far removed from the royal ve- 
hicle. ‘The grave having been filled up and piled 
high towards heaven, a large granite slab sur- 
mounted the mound, with this simple inscription, 
“ Here lies the body of the good AMerus, the friend 
of freedom and of man.” 

The dead dirge having been played over his 
grave, the royal chariot rolled slowly away towards 
the palace attended by its guard, the populace te- 
turned to their homes and the aged hero wearied 
with the hurrisane of war, was left to the tranquil 
repose of the tomb. 


The unexpected respect paid by Albertus to the 
remains of his deceased father-in-law, his kind 
treatment of the republican chieftains, and his be- 
nevolence to their soldiers, gave him great favor in 
the eyes of those who had been his most vielent 
enemies, and enhanced the opinion which his for- 
mer friends entertained of his humanity and 
magnanimity ; for surely there is nothing more 
godlike than to return to foes beneficent treatment 
for acts of injustice and cruelty which they may 
have committed against us. But although Alber 
tus a short time after he was established on the 
throne, was loved and revereneed by all his people, 
yet it was different with Alethea. The people al 
ways looked upon her as the cruel murdererer 0! 
her father, and even those who before the battle 
were loud in her praises, considered her now in the 
light of a hideous monster, rendered unworthy o 
life by crime, and her imperious and cruel manners 
tended only to increase the hatred which they fel 
towards her. Albertus had now held the gover: 
ment four years without any thing occurring @ 
mar the tranquillity of his kingdom, when the 
cursions of the clans of Scots on the northern bor 
ders, again called the country to arms. Having 
collected his troops he marched to meet the nv# 
ders, leaving the administration of affairs at home 
to Alethea, whose capacity rendered her fully fit ® 
discharge such important duties, had her stroMs 
passions been controlled by dispassionate reflection 

Things continued for a time tranquil at the p* 
lace, until the furious queen determined to wreak 
her vengeance on some of the senior chiefs, whos 
disaffection and hatred of herself, she had a long 
time noticed, and for whose destruction she 4 


ments was placed at his head. ‘The saddened tone 


frequently importuned the king. Albertus 10¥ 
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3 was absent—power in her on hands, and she de- See! the lovely queen of night, 
od termined upon exercising it in the destruction of Decked with jewels treads the sky ; 
ae those whom she had observed to be wanting in Clouds will veil her face so bright, 
he that deep and respectful homage which true dignity Darkness soon will clothe her eye. 
Us and nobleness of soul alone can inspire. Her Clouds of deeper, darker gloum 
dark soul thirsted for vengeance, and under the pre- ‘ a : 
m- ay Than around the moon are seen 
text of punishing the agitators of a conspiracy, she atk b b 
erdered to be put to death, those whom she held in 
detestation for want of due attachment to her. queen. 
ew The bloody sentence against them was exccuted, | 
ns, and old men tottering on the verge of time, with | ne 
ne locks whose venerable white might have disarmed a | Tis the vengelul Hashing so 
wy demon of cruelty, were put to death amid the most | From thy angry father’s eye. 
en agonizing tortures, Her cruelty stopped not kere, | How the angry thunders roar, 
red their friends whose influence in the state might | Muttering o’er the palace walls ; 
be cause satisfaction to be demanded for such enormi- Death and desolation lowers, 
Ve. ties were in like manner put to death, together with *T is thy father’s spirit calls. 
iled all who were heard to express the least dissatisfac- | As the Druid ceased, a sheet of flame descended 
sure tion with the manner in which she had conducted | from out the dark clouds around the moon. and 
ion. the aflairs of the kingdom, since the departure of | hurled in a theusand pieces the entire left wing of 
end the king. The bodies of her victims (as if her | the palace. 
hatred was not glutted with their blood) were sus- Awful were the sensations of Alethea. The past 
his pended in places where from the royal tower she | when she looked back upon it, created horror the 
ards could feast her eyes upon them, and where those present was inexpressibly awful from the prodigies 
» Te- who were disaffected towards her might behold attending it. and a dark, dark future lay before her 
ried their own fate and tremble at the terribleness of | and filled heae with terrifying apprehensions. After 
\quil her vengeance. Even over the gate of the outer |, long endeavour to recover her wonted calm, she 
wall that enclosed the palace, the body of an aged retired to her dormitory, having giving onda to 
) the chief (the intimate friend of her father, and pecu- her guard to use especial care and diligence, that 
kind liarly beloved by the people) was hung. The people | nothing might happen during the night to disturb 
3 be- were aroused at the indignity, and accordingly a her quiet. About midnight the queen and other 
or in band attempted to remove the body and commit it | inmates of the palace were awakened by the ringing 
lent to the ground, which they succeeded in doing after | of the great bell of the tower. Its awful toll, as it 
more than half of their men were slain by the was rung except in times of dan- 
and royal guard. The following day the remaining | ger convinced Alethea, that her destiny was about 
more part was sought out and put to death, which ap- te be wound up, and that the eventful period had 
ment peared to restore tranquility among the people; | arrived when her calamities should equal the al- 
may but it was only the deceitful calm before the coming | most unexampled exaltation to which she had been 
ber eee the — — which precedes the | raised. She arose hastily and with her maidens 
n the semoosuing of the volcano, and especial friends, repaired to the tower, whence 
rople, Some weeks after those exeeutions, when Aletlea | she mal have a slolk of whatever inexplicable 
ile al believed every commotion to have been quieted, ;|commotion had caused the ringing of the great 
rer of and every subject to regard her at least with fear if | bell. As she went thither a herald informed her 
battle hot with reverence, she was sitting alone in a | that the palace was beset by an army, who were en- 
in the chamber that looked into a grove at some distance | deavoring to force the gates or beat down the walls 
thy of from the palace. It was a beautiful night, the stars | of the palace. The night was dark and the glare 
nner in innumerable myriads dotted with silver, the | of torches carried by the assailants, united with 
ny felt azure expanse of Heaven; the crescent moon rose | the sound of the heavy engines at the walls, the 
yvern triumphantly along the illuminated path beneath | clash of arms, the shouts of those in conflict, and 
ng (0 arches of stellary splendour; the fresh air was fra- | the hurrying to and fro of the guards along the Vy 
he ir grant with the exhalations of flowers and the heart | tessilated walks or battlements of the palace Let 
n bot of Alethea, if guilty hearts can derive pleasure rendered it awfully interesting to those, who, net Fi 
faving from the contemplation of natural beauty, was | engaged in any thing that might partially draw off rs 
» inva happy in viewing the delightful scene, until the pre- | their minds from the horror of the scene, were gaz- a 
; home lude of that harp, the sound of whose awful strings | ing on in mute agony and despair, not excepting bat 
fit to she had heard so ominously before, made every | the plase on which they stood soon to be reeking ii 
strong chord of her soul vibrate with horror. Her guilty with their blood. Alethea, above all others seemed et 
ection. Conscience upbraided her with her murderous ,so absorbed in calm despair, that she was insensi- Pe 
he pe cruelty to her father, pointed to her late crimes ble to the danger to which she was exposed. She a, 
wreak ad assured her, that some awful destiny was beheld the tumultuous scene with tearless eye, and me 
whose about to burst upen her devoted head. The harp though her faithful loyal soldiery, as they contended ie 
a long Sounded again, and while every note ran through | against the superior forces of her enemies, continu- oe] 
he had her soul, like the scathing lightning, the following ed to make the palace and grove reverberate with om 
ys now Words fell upon her astounded ear :— the shouts of “Long live the Queen,” it did not | i E 
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recall her from her gloomy Icthargy. Upon the 
walls her soldiers contended with those of the ene- 
my who were endeavoring to scale them, and they 
seemed successful in preventing their entrance to 
the palace, until an awful crash was heard mingled 
with the wail of hundreds crushed beneath the 
heavy walls that undermined and battered by the 
engines were levelled with the ground. Then was 
Alethea recalled from the heavy stupor that bound 
her: then her energetic soul swelled her courageous 
breast, and the warlike blood rushed fiercely through 
her fiery veins. She started forth, seized a shicld 
and spear, buckled to her side a chosen falchion 
and rushed from the tower to put herself at the 
head of her warriors, but through the earnest solici- 
tation of her friends again returned to the tower. 
Through the breach made in the walls the soldiers 
entered in, and endeavored to force their way up to 
the palace. Furious was the charge they made, 
and equally furious the reception which they met. 
Inch by inch, was the ground disputed till the blood 
flowed in streams all along the palace enclosure.— 
Never did guards fight more bravely for the preser- 
vation of their sovereign, but their efforts were un- 
availing against superior multitudes, and they ac- 
cordingly retreated to the palace, intending to de- 
fend it and its inmates, or be buried beneath the 
ruins. Here, before the engines the strong doors 
soon gave way, and the soldiers rushed unceremo- 
niously into that hall never entered before, but with 
the utmost homage and parade. Here where prince- 
ly feet only were accustomed to tread, are now im- 
printed the bloodstained tracks of the boorish sol- 
diers, and where only the melody of the tabulet 
and pipe, and dulcimers was heard, resounded wail- 
ing, lamentation and the furious curses of the mur- 
dereus warrior. 


The soldiers of the Queen, with all their intre- 
pidity were unable to withstand their foes, who 
soon obtained possession of the palace and ran- 
sacked every apartment. ‘The Queen was taken, 
and chains of iron usurped the place of the gor- 
seous gold upon her delicate neck and arms, and in- 
stead of lolling upon the cushions of her jewelled 
chariot, she is hurried away on foot amid the re- 
proaches of the infuriated soldiers. The grand, 
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pursuit of her enemies, with the view of recaptu:. 
ing her out ef their hands. ‘They found their wy- 
fortunate Queen in the sacred forest. 


Around her was every thing that could render 
deat! horrible. The fire blazed fearfully for its de- 
voted victim. The shricks of the Druidesses as 
they prepared for the immolation, fell horribly upon 
the ear, and the shouts of the military around, pro- 
claimed the hour of destruction at hand. With 
wild terrific shrieks the Druidesses rushed upon her 
and having torn out her eyes, brandished high 
their loug knives and were about to cut her in 
pieces, when her faithful guards rushed up and 
rescucd her from theirhands. They endeavored to 
rezaiii the subterranean palace at Ranga which was 
at band, thinking that they would be able, by the 
impregnable nature of the place to hold out against 
their enemies until succour could be sent from the 
King. Alethea was hurried into a skill, which was 
rowed swiftly towards Ranga, while the body of 
her friends eontended against the multidinous bands 
of the enemy. ‘The moon, which had become ob- 
scured, again shone out as if to look upon this 
scene of havoc and death, had animated the breast: 
of all for the combat. Sabre clashed with sabre, 
and the twanging bows sent forth showers of ar- 
rows mingled with death. ‘he blue waters were 
crimsoned with blood, and the long forest groaned 
with the expiring agonies of the dying. As the 
boat approached near to Ranga, every other wis) 
appeared to be lost in the desire of putting to death 


the hatred Queen, and accordingly were aimed at . 


the boat all the arrows and missile weapons of the 
enemy. ‘lhe boatmen fell dead and the blind Ale- 
thea was rolled darkly along towards destruction. 
The boat began to accelerate its speed, the furious 
boiling of the waves convinced her “the awful cas- 
cade’s bound” was near, the loud harp again 
| swelled on her ear, “’tis thy father’s spirit calls,” 
a wild shriek rose upon the air, the boat plunged 
| the dreadful cataract, and the whitening foam mark- 
cd the spot where the body of Alethea appeased 
the wanes of her father, and the verified prediction 
of the Druid. 


A Goop Wire—Or a Tough Story.—An old 


the costly palace of Albertus flames by the torches gentleman, somewhat famous for bis tremen- 


of the soldiery, the high tower totters from its top, 
vaccillates a moment in the air, and then strews the 


plain with its dilapidated form. 


reach the beauteous dome, the firm walls give way 
and the antique palace of Britannia is a pile of, 


mouldering ruins. 


The flames soon | 


ously tough yarns, broached one during the 
recent pressure which was,amusing enough for 
its absurdity, as well as the confident air Wu 
' which he oe hl it. He said he had not been 
hard pressed for money during late years, but 
he was once when he was doing a large busi- 
ness. ‘ One day in particular,’ to use the first 


The darkness and confusion of the night render- person, ‘ | looked so terrible grum at breakiast. 
ed the fate of A‘ethea doubtful, some of her guards | that my wife discovered something was the mal- 


believed her to lave been destroyed by the sudden | ter- 


What ails you, my dear, says she. No- 


falling of the tower, others supposed her to have | thing, says I. But there is, says she. Well. 


been dispatched hy the soldiers. 


led away bound towards the great grove. 


Some time had 
elapsed when it was ascertained that one of her at- | do it with 
tendants, who ha! escaped slaughter, that she was ; 
The re- 


‘says I, if you will know, I have got seveniec® 
thousand dollars to pay to-day, and nothing 
Is that all? says she. Ard enough 
too, says 1. With that she says nothing, but 
whips up stairs, and brings me down the seven- 


maining guards together with some who had as-| teen thousand dollars, all in the small change ! 
sembled, who from the love they bore Albertus felt | had given her, from time to time, to do ber mat’ 
moved with pity for the fate ef his queen, set off in | keting with!’ 
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THE MEASURE METED OUT TO OTHERS. 


“THE MEASURE METED OUT 


TO OTHERS, MEASURED TO US AGaty.” 


CHAPTER 1. 


L. E. L. closes one of her sportive poems with 
the heartfelt exclamation— 


“"'Mhark Fleaven that I never 
Can be a child again !” 


The remark falls harshly from a woman’s lip; and 
does not admit of general application. There are 
those who were never children—with whem the 
heart was never young.. There are those who never 
knew that brief but happy period when the spirit 
was a stranger to guile—and the heart beat high 
with generous inpulses,—and the future was steep- 
ed in the colours of hope,—and the past left be- 
hind it no sting of bitterness,;—and the brow was 
unwrinkled with care,—and the soul unsullied by 
crime,—and the lips poured fourth, fondly and fer- 
vently, with unbounded and unwavering confi- 
dence, the heart’s purest and earliest homage to 
Nature and Truth. And he whose career, on the 
second anniversary of his death, I am tempted to 
record, was a living illustration of the truth of this 
assertion. 

Vincent Desborough’s prospects and position in 
society embraced all that an ambitious heart would 
seek. He was heir to a large fortune—had power- 
ful connexions—talents of no common order—and 
indisputable personal attractions. But every good, 
natural and acquired, was marred by a fatal flaw 
in his disposition. It was largely leavened with 
CRUELTY. It seemed born with him. For it was 
developed in very early childhood, and bade defi- 
ance to remonstrance and correction. Insects, dogs, 
horses, servants, all felt its virulence. And yet on 
a first acquaintance, it appeared incredible that that 
intelligent and animated countenance, those glad- 
some and beaming eyes could meditate aught but 
kindness and good-will to those around him. But 
as Lord Byron said of Ali Pacha—one of the most 
cruel and sanguinary of Eastern despots—that he 
Was ‘by far the mildest-looking old gentleman he 
‘ver conversed with ;’ so it might be said of Vin- 
cent Desborough, that never was a relentless and sa- 
vage heart concealed under a more winning and 
gentle exterior. 

That parents are blind to the errors of their off- 
‘pring has passed into a proverb, and Vincent’s 
Vere ho exception to the rule. ‘ He was a boy,’ 
they affirmed, ‘of the highest promise.’ His in- 
senuity in causing pain was ‘a mere childish foi- 
ble which would vanish with advancing years; and 

1s delight at seeing others suffer it, ‘an eccentri- 
“(ty which more extended acquaintance with life 
Would teach him to disedtd. ‘All boys were cruel!” 
And satisfied with the wisdom of this conclusion, 
the Desboroughs entrusted their darling to Doctor 
“canaway, with the request that ‘ he might be treat- 


*< with every possible indulgence.’ 


‘No !’ said the learned linguist, loudly and stern- 
not if he was heir-presumptive to the dukedom 


hee 
iv, 
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of Devonshire! Your son you have thought pro- 
per to place with me. For that preference I thank 
you. But if he remains with me he must rough 
it like the rest. You have still the power of with- 
drawing him.’ 

Papa and Mamma Desborough loeked at each 
other in evident consternation, and stammered out 
a disjointed disclaimer of any such intention. 


‘ Very well !—Coppinger,’ said he, calling one of 
the senior beys,** take this lad away with you into 
the school-room and put a Livy into his hands. 
My pupils I aim at making men, not milksops— 
scholars, not simpletons. ‘T'o do this I must have 
your entire confidence. If that be withheld, your 
son’s luggage is still in the hall, and I beg that he 
and it may be again restored to your carriage.’ 

‘By no means,’ cried the Desboroughs ina breath, 
and silenced, if not satisfied, they made their adicus 
and departed. 


- 
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CHAPTER Il, 


In Doctor Scanaway’s household, Vincent met 
with a congenial spirit in the person of a youth 
some years his senior named Gervaise Rolleston. 
Gervaise was a young adventurer. He was clever, 
active, and prepossessing ; but he was poor and de- 
pendent. He discovered that, at no very distant 
period, accumulated wealth must descend to Vin- 
cent, and he fancied that, by submitting to his 
humours and flattering follies, he might secure him- 
self a home in rough weather. The other had no 
objections to possess a faithful follower. In truth, 
a clever coadjutor was often indispensable for the 
successful execution of his mischievous projects. 
Mutual necessity thus proved a stringent bond tuo 
both; and between them a league was struck up, 
offensive and defensive, which—like ether leagues 
on a broader scale which are supported by wealth 
and wickedness—was formidable to all who oppos- 
ed its designs and movements. 
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CHAPTER 


Domiciled in the little village of Horbury, over 
which the learned doctor ruled with undisputed 
sway, was ‘a widow humble of spirit and sad of 
heart, for of all the ties of life one son alone was 
spared her; and she loved him with a melancholy 
love, for he was the likeness of the loss.’ More- 
over, he was the last of his race, the only surviving 
pledge of a union too happy to endure; and the 
widow, while she gazed on him with that air of re- 
signed sorrow peculiar to her countenance—an air 
which had banished the smile, but not the sweet- 
ness, from her lips—felt that in him were concen- 
trated all the ties which bound her to existence, 

‘Send Cyril to me,’ said the doctor to Mrs. Dor- 
mer, when he called to welcome her to the yillage. 
‘No thanks—I knew his father—respected him— 
loved him. I like an old family—belong to one 
myself, though I have still to learn the benefit it 
has been to me.’ 


‘I fear,’ replied the widow, timidly, for the re- 
collection of very limited resources smote painful- 
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ly across her, ‘at least I feel the requisite pecuniary 
consideration’ 

‘He shall pay when he’s a fellow of his college 
—shall never know it before!’ You've nothing to 
do with it—but tuen I shall exact it! We will 
dine in his rooms at Trinity, and he shall lionize us 
over the building. ‘I have long wished to see Dr. 
Wordsworth—good man—sound scholar !—but 
have been too busy these last twenty years to ma- 
nage it. It’s a bargain, then? You'll send him 
to-morrow 

And the affectionate interest which the doctor 
took in the little Cyril, the pains he bestowed on his 
progress, and the evident anxiety with which he 
watched and aided the development of his mind, 
were one among the many fine traits of character 
which belonged to this warmhearted but unpolish- 
ed humourist. 


To Dormer, for some undefinable reason, Des- 
borough had conceived the most violent aversion. 
Neither the youth of the little orphan, nor his pa- 
tient endurance of insult, nor the readiness with 
which he forgave, nor the blamelessness of his own 
disposition, served to disarm the ferocity of his tor- 
mentor. Desborough, to use his own words, was 
‘resolved to drive the little pauper from their com- 
munity, or tease his very heart out.’ 


His love for his mother, his fair and effeminate 
appearance, his slender figure, and diminutive sta- 
tue, were the objects of his tormentor’s incessant 
attack. ‘Complain, Dormer—complain at home,’ 
was the advice given him by more than one of his 
class-fellows. 


‘It would only grieve my mother,’ he replied, in 
his plaintive musical voice, ‘ and she has had much 
—QOh! so much—to distress her. I might, too, 
lose my present advantages; and the good doctor 
is so very lenient to me. Besides, surely, Desbo- 


rough will become kinder by and by, even if he 


does not grow weary of ill-treating me.’ 
And thus, cheered by Hope, the little martyr 
struggled on, and suffered in silence. 


The 4th of September was the doctor’s birthday, 
and was invariably kept as a sort of Saturnalia by 
ull under his roof. ‘The day—always too short— 
was devoted to cricket, and revelry, and manly 
sports; and a meadow at the back of the shrub- 
bery, which, from its being low and marshy, was 
drained by dykes of all dimensions, was a fa- 
vorite resort of those who were expert at leaping 
with a pole. The whole party were in motion at 
an early hour, and Cyril among the rest. Either 
purposely or accidentally he was separated from the 
others, and on a sudden, he found himself alone 
with Desborough and Rolleston. ‘ Come, you lit- 
tle coward,’ said the former, ‘ leap this dyke,’ 

‘T cannot, it is too broad; and, besides, it is very 
deep.’ 

‘Cannot? You mean, will not. But you shall 
be made. Leap it, sir, this instant.’ 


‘I cannot—indeed I cannot. Do not force me 
to try it; it is deep, and I cannot swim.’ 
‘Then learn now, Leap it, you little wretch! 


Leap it, I say, or ’'ll throw youin. Seize him, 
Rolleston. We'll teach him obedience,’ 

‘Promise me, then, that you will help me out, 
said the little fellow, entreatingly, and in accents 
that would have moved most hearts; ‘ promise 
me, do promise me, for I feel sure that [ shall fail,’ 

‘We promise you,’ said the confederates, and 
they exchanged glances. ‘The helpless victim trem- 
bled—turned pale. Perhaps the recollection of his 
doting and widowed parent came across his mind, 
and unnerved his little heart. ‘ Let me off, Desbo- 
rough ; pray let me off,’ he murmured. 

‘No! you little dastard, no! Over! or I throw 
you in!’ 

The fierce glance of Desborough’s eye, and the 
menace of his manner, determined him. He took 
a short run, and then boldly sprang from the bank. 
His misgivings were well founded. ‘The pole 
snapped, and in un instant he was in the middle of 
the stream. 

‘Help! help! Your promise, Desborough— 
your promise !’ 

With amocking laugh Desborough turned away, 
‘Help yourself, my fine little fellow! Scramble 
out; it’s not deep. A _ kitten wouldn’t drown!’ 
And Rolleston, in whom better feelings for the mo- 
inent seemed to struggle, and who appeared half 
inclined to return to the bank and give his aid, he 
dragged forcibly away. The little fellow eyed their 
movements, and seemed to feel his fate was determin- 
ed. He clasped his hands, and uttered no further cry 
for assistance. The words ‘Mother! mother!’ 
were heard to éscape him; and once, and only once, 
did his long wavy golden hair come up above the 
surface fora moment, But though no human ear 
heeded the death-cry of that innocent child, and 
no human heart responded to it, raz Great Spirit 
had his observant eye fixed on the little victim, and 
quickly terminated his experience of care and sor- 
row, by a summons to that world where the heavy 
laden hear no more the voice of the oppressor, and 
the pure in heart behold their God ! 


CUAPTER IV. 


The grief of the mother was frightful to wit- 
ness. Her softness and sweetnees of character, the 
patience with which she had endured sorrow and 
reverses, the cheerfulness with which she had sub- 
mitted to the privations attendant on very limited 
resources, had given place to unwonted vehemenct 
and sternness.. She cursed the destroyers of het 
child in the bitterness of her soul. ‘God will 
avenge me!’ His frown will darken their path to 
their dying hour. As the blood of Abel cried up 
from the ground against the first murderer, so the 
blood of my Cyril calls for vengeance on those who 
sacrificed him. I shall see it—I shall see it. The 
meusure meted out by them to others, shall be 
measured unto them again, t was in vain that 
kind-hearted neighbours suggested to her topics o 
consolation. She mourned as one that would not 
be comforted. ‘The only child of his mother, and 
she a widow!’ was her invariable reply. ‘N° 


For me there is nought but quenchless regrets and 
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ceaseless weeping!’ Among those who tendered 
their friendly offices was the warm-hearted doctor. 
Indifferent to his approach, and in appearance lost 
to every thing else around her, she was sitting 
among Cyril’s books—inspecting his little drawings 
—arranging his play things—and apparently care- 
fully collecting together every object, however tri- 
vial, with which his loved memory could be asso- 
ciated. 

the doctor's kind though tremulous enqui- 
ries she had but one reply — .d/ene—alone in the 
world.’ 

His offer of a home in his own house was de- 
clined with the remark—‘ My summer ts su nearly 
over it matters not where the leaves fall.’ 

And when he pressed her under any circumstan- 
ces to entertain the offer made through him—by a 
wealthy kinsman of her husband—-of a shelter un- 
der his roof for any period, however protracted— 
‘Too late! too late!’ was her answer— Ambition 
is cold with the ashes of those we love /” 

But the feelings of the mourner had been pain- 
fully exasperated by the result ef a previous en- 
quiry. An inquest was indispensable; and ru- 
mour—-we may s:y facts—spoke so loudly against 
Desboreugh, that his parents hurried to Horbury, 
prepared at any pecuniary sacrifice to extricate him 
from the obloguy which threatened him. Money 
judiciously bestowed will effect inpossibilities; and 
the foreman of the jury—a bustling, clamorous, 
spouting fellow—who was always eloquent on the 
wrongs of his fellow-men, and kept the while a 
most watchful eye to his own interests—became on 
a sudden ‘ thoroughly satisfied that Mr. Vincent 
Desborough had been cruelly calumniated,’ and 
that the whole affair was ‘ utter of accipENT al- 
together.’ 

A verdict to that effect was accordingly returned! 


The unhappy mother heard the report of these 
proceedings, and it seemed to scorch her very soul. 
‘The covetous, craving, carth-worm!’ she cried. 
‘He thinks he has this day clenched a most suc- 
cessful bargain! But no! from this hour the face 
of God is against him! Can it be otherwise? He 
that justifieth the wicked, and condemneth the just, 
are they not both egual abomination in the sight 
of God? For years the wickedness of this hour 
will be present before the Great, Just Serrit, 
and will draw down a curse on his every project. 
l am as confident of it as if I saw the whole course 
of this man’s after life spread out before me. 
Henceforth God fights against him!’ | 

It was a curious coincidence, the solution of which 
3 left to better casuists than myself, that from the 
hour in which he was bribed to smother enquiry, 
and throw a shield over crime, misfortune and re- 
verses in unbroken succession assailed him. His 
property melted away from his grasp with unex- 
ampled rapidity. And when, a few years after- 
wards, the kinsman, already alluded to, left poor 
Dormer’s mother a small annuity, it so chanced 
that as she quitted the vestry with the requisite cer- 
uheates of birth and marriage in her hands, she en- 
countered this very juror in the custody of the parish 


10* 


\ 
officers, who were bringing him before the proper 
authorities to swear him to his settlement, and then 
obtain an order to pass him forthwith to the parish 
workhouse ! 


CHAPTER VY. 

A few years after the melancholy scene at Hor- 
bury, Desborough was admitted at Cambridge. He 
was the sporting man of a non-reading college. 
Around him were gathered all the coaching, bet- 
ting, driving, racing characters of the University— 
the ‘ Varment men,’ as they call themselves— The 
Devil's own, as others named them. It was a 
melancholy sojourn for Desborough. The strict- 
ness of academical rule pnt down every attempt at 
a cockpit, a badger hunt, or a bull bait. It was a 
painfully monotonous life ; and toenliven it he got 
up a rat-hunt. Appertaining te him was a little 
knowing dog, with asharp quick eye, anda short 
curled up tail, who was discoverad to have an in- 
valuable antipathy to rats, and an unparalleled fa- 
cility in dispatching them. What discovery could 
be more opportune! Rat-hunts wiled away many 
a lagging hour; and the squeaks, and shrieks, and 
shouts, which on these occasions issued from Des- 
borough’s rooms, were pronounced by the senior 
tutor ‘ quite irregular ;’ and by the master to be 
‘by no means in keeping with the gravity of col- 
lege discipline.’ To the joy of all the staid and 
sober members of the society these sounds at length 
were hushed, for Desborough quitted the University. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In a fair and fertile valley, where the nightingales 
Mare to be heard earlier and later in the year than in 
any other part of England—where the first burst- 
ing of the buds is seen in spring—where no rigour 
of the seasons can ever be felt—where every thing 
seems formed for precluding the very thought of 
wickedness, lived a loved and venerated clergyman 
with his only daughter. 

He belonged to a most distinguished family, and 
had surrendered brilliant prospects to embrace the 
profession of his choice. And right nobly had he 
adorned it! And she—the companion of his late 
and early hours—his confidante—guide—almoner 
—consoler—was a young, fair, and innocent being, 
whose heart was a stranger to duplicity, and her 
tongue to guile. 

His guide and consoler was she in the truest 
sense of the term. He was blind. While com- 
forting in his dying moments an old and valued 
parishioner, Mr. Somerset had caught the infection; 
and the fever settling in his eyes had deprived him 
of vision. 

‘T will be your curate,’ said the affectionate girl, 
when the old man, under the pressure of this ca- 
lamity, talked of retiring altogether from duty. 
‘The prayers, and psalms, and lessons you have 
long known by heart; and your addresses, as you 
call them, we all prefer to your written sermons. 
Pray—pray—accept of me as your curate, and 
make trial of my services in guiding and prompt- 
ing you, ere you surrender your beloved charge to 


a stranger.’ 
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‘It would break my heart to do so,’ said the old | 
man faintly. 
The experiment was made, and succeeded, and 


girl steadying her father’s tottering steps—prompt- 
ing him in the service when his memory failed— 
aiding him to and from the sanctuary, and watch- 
ing over him with the truest and tenderest affec- 
tion—an affection which ne wealth could purchase, 
and no remuneration repay, for it sprung from 
heartful and devoted attachment. 


Satiated with pleasure and shattered in constitu- 
tion, a stranger came to seck health in this shelter- 
ed spot. It was Desborough. Neither the youth, 
nor the innocence of Edith availed her against the 
snares and sophistry of this unprincipled man.— 
She fell—but under circumstances of the most un- 
paralleled duplicity. She fell—the victim of the 
most tremendous perfidy and the dupe of the most 
carefully veiled villainy. She fell—and was de- 
serted! ‘Importune me no more as to marriage,’ 
was the closing remark of Vincent’s last letter— 
‘your own conduct has rendered that impossible.’ — 
That declaration was her death-blow. She read it, 
and never looked up again. ‘The springs of life 
seemed frozen within her; and without any appar- 
ent disease she faded gradually away. 


‘I am justly punished,’ was the remark of her 
heartbroken father when the dreadful secret was 
disclosed to him. ‘ My idol is withdrawn from me! 
Ministering at ars altar, naught should have been 
dear to me butuim! But lead me to her I can yet 
bless her.’ 


The parting interview between that parent and 


child will never be forgotten by those who witnes- 
sed it. ‘The aged minister wept and prayed—and 
prayed and wept—over his parting child, with an 


earnestness and agony, that ‘bowed the hearts of 


all who heard him like the heart of one man.’ 

‘Is there hope for me, father!” said the dying 
girl.’ “ Can I—can I be forgiven? Will not—oh ! 
will not our separation be eternal ?’ 


‘Though sin abounded,’ was the almost inarti- 
culate reply, ‘grace did much more abound. The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ 

‘We shall not be long parted,’ was his remark 
when those who watched around the dying bed 
told him he had no longer a daughter. ‘The 


summons has arrived; and the last tie which bound 


me to earth is broken.’ 


Acting upon this conviction, he commenced and 
completed the arrangements for the disposition of 
his little property with an earnestness and alacrity 
they could well understand who had witnessed his 


blameless career, 


The evening previous to that appointed for the 
funeral of his daughter, he said to those who had 
the management of it—‘ Grant the last, the closing 
Postpone the funeral 
for a few hours. [ask no more. A short delay— 
and one service and one grave will suffice for both.’ 

His words were prophetic. The morrow’s sun 


request of your old pastor. 
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the tears of a bereaved people, father and daughter 
were calmly deposited in one common grave. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the interim how had the world sped with Ger- 
vaise Rolleston? Bravely! He had become a 
thriving and a posperous gentleman. There are 
two modes, says an old writer, of obtaining dis- 
tinction. ‘The eagle soars, the serpent climbs,— 
The latter mode was the one adopted by Rolleston, 
He was an adroit flatterer; possessed the happy art 
of making those whom he addressed pleased with 
themselves ; had a thorough knowledge of tact, and 
always said the right thing inthe right place. All 
his acquaintance called him ‘a@ very rising young 
man. And for ‘a very rising young man’ he he d 
a most convenient creed. For to forget all ben!- 
fits, and conceal the remembrance of all injuriee, 
are maxims by which adventurers lose their honousr 
but make their fortunes. In a happy hour he con- 
trived to secure the acquaintance of Lord Meriden. 
His Lordship was an amiable, but moody, valetu- 
dinarian, who had no resources in himself, and was 
entirely dependent on the good offices of others.— 
Rolleston was the very man for him. He was a 
fair punster—told a good story—sung a capital 
song—played well at chess and billiards, and most 
unaccountably was always beaten at both—could 
read aloud by the hour together—and never took 
offence. ‘Io all these accomplishments, natural 
and acquired, he added one most valuable qualifi- 
cation, which was in constant exercise—the most 
profound respect for Lord Meriden. And how true 
is it that ‘we love those who admire us more than 
those whom we admire ?’ 

Rolleston’s advice, presence, and conversation 
became to Lord Meriden indispensable. And when 
ordered abroad, by those who foresaw that he would 
die under their hands if he remained at home, the 
sick nobleman’s first care, was that Rolleston should 
accompany him. He did so; and played his.par! 
so successfully, that ‘in remembrance of his disin- 
terested attentions,’ Lord Meriden bequeathed to 
him the whole of his personal property. His cat- 
riages, horses, plate, yacht, all were willed by the 
generous nobleman to his pliant favourite. In the 
vessel which had thus become his own, Rolleston 
embarked for England. It was a proud moment 
for his aspiring spirit. He was returning to thos 
shores an independent and opulent man, which he 
had quitted fifteen months before a pennyless ad- 
venturer. His family, apprized of his good fortune, 
hurried down to Ryde to receive him on his ar 
val. ‘They vied with each other in the length and 
ardour of their congratulations. By the way, what 
extraordinary and overpowering affection is inva 
riably evinced by all the members of the family to 
words that branch of it which unexpectedly attains 
wealth or distinction! The ‘ Fairy Queen’ was 
telegraphed—was signaled—hove in sight—passed 
gallantly on—and all the Rollestons, great am 
small, pressed down to the pier to welcome this 
‘dear, good, worthy, accomplished, and excellen' 


he never saw; and on the following Sunday, amid 


young man.’ 
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At the very instant of nearing the pier, in the’ 
bustle and confusion of the moment, Rolleston was 
sent overboard. Some said that he was overbalan- 
eed by a sudden lurch of the vessel—others, that 
he was struck by the jib-boom. One staid and re- 


spectable spectator positively affirmed that he had_ 


observed a sailor, to whose wife, it seemed, Rolles- 
ton had, some menths before, offered insult, rush 
vielently against him, with the evident intention of 
injuring him ; and this account, strange as it ap- 
peared, gained considerable credence. The fact, 
however, was indisputable. He struggled bravely 
for a few moments with the eddy that sweeps 
around the pier—then struck out boldly for the 
shore, waved his hand in recognition of his agoniz- 
ed family, who were almost within speaking dis- 
tance, aud in a moment sunk to rise no more. 


For many days his anguished mother lingered at 
Ryde, in the hope of rescuing the body from the 
deep ; and large was the reward promised to those 
who should succeed in bringing her the perishing 
remains. So many days elapsed in fruitless search, 
that hope was fading into despair, when one morn- 
ing a lady in deep mourning enguired for Mrs, 
Rolleston. On being admitted to her presence,— 

‘lam the bearer,’ said she, ‘ of welcome intelli- 
gence: | have this morning discovered on the 
beach, at some distance, the body of your son, Ger- 
vaise Rolleston.’ 

‘How know you that it is he?” 

cannot be mistaken !’ 

‘Are his features, then, familiar to you ?’ 

‘Familiar! I am the mother of Cyril Dormer !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It is painful to observe how soon the dead are 
forgotten. The tide of fashion, or business, or 
pleasure, rolls on,—rapidly obliterates the memory 
of the departed,—and sweeps away with the atten- 
tion of the mourner to the ruling folly of the hour. 


“There poesy and love come not, 
Ir isa world of stone: 

The grave is bought—is closed—to: got, 
And then jife hurrics on.” 


Engrossed in the all-important duty of securing 
the property which had been bequeathed to their 
son, aid which, as he had left no will, there was 
some probability of their losing, the Rollestones had 
completely forgotten him by whose subservience it 
had been acquired. At length it occurred to them 
that some monument was due; or, at all events, 
that a headstone should be raised ever him who 
slept beneath the yew-tree in Brading churchyard ; 


and directions were given aecordingly. Their in- 


tentions had been anticipated. A headstone had 
been erected—when or by whom no one cared to 
divulge, But there it was. It bore the simple in- 
scription of the name of the departed—the day of 
birth and the day of death; with this remarkable 
addition, in large and striking letters :— 


‘ With the same measure that ye mete 
withal, it shall be measured to you again.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Some year: after the circumstances detailed in 
the last chapter, a gentleman, in military undress, 
was descried riding slowly into the village of Beech- 
bury. The size and architecture of the village 
church had apparently arrested his attention, and 
he drew bridle suddenly, to make enquiries of a 
peasant, who was returning from his daily toil. 

‘Ay! it’s a fine church, though I can’t say | 
troubles it very much myself,’ was the reply.— 
‘There’s a mort of fine munniments in it beside.— 
All Lord Somerset’s folks be buried there; and 
‘twas but last Martinmas that they brought here 
old Parson Somerset and his daughter, all the way 
from a churchyard t’other side Dartmoor, because 
you see they belonged te ’em; and these great folks 
choose to be all together. It’s a grand vault they 
have! But here’s Moulder, the sexton, coming 
anent us, and he'll tell as much and more than ye 
may care to hear,’ : 


The name of Somerset seemed to jar harshly on 
the stranger's ear; and dismounting hastily, he de- 
manded of the sexton ‘ whether he could show him 
the interior of the church at that hour?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘ Turn to the right, 
and I will overtake you with the keys before you 
reach the west door.’ 

‘[ wish,’ said the stranger, when he had traver- 
sed the church, ‘to descend into the Somerset 
vault. It’s a sickly, foolish fancy of mine, but | 
choose to gratify it. Which is the door?’ 

‘Nay, that’s no part of our bargain,’ said the sex- 
ton, doggedly ; ‘ you go not there.’ 

‘IT am not accustomed to refusals when I state my 
wishes,’ said the soldier, fiercely and haughtily.— 
‘Lead the way, old man !’ | 

‘Not for the Indies! It’s as much as my place 
is worth. Our present rector is one of the most 
particular parsons that ever peered from a pulpit.— 
He talks about the sanctity of the dead in a way 
that makes one stare. Besides, it is the burial 
place of all his family.’ 

‘'The very reason for which I wish to sce it.’ 

‘Not with my will,’ said Moulder, firmly. * Be- 
sides, there’s nothing to see—nothing but lead cof- 
fins on my life.’ 

‘Here,’ cried the stranger. And he placed a 
piece of gold on the sexton’s trembling palm, 


‘]T dare not, sir; indeed, I dare not,’ said the latter. 


entreatingly, as if he felt the temptation was more 
than he could resist. 

‘Another,’ said his companion, and a second 
piece of the same potent metal glittered in the old 
man’s grasp. 

‘Well,’ said Moulder, drawing a long and heavy 
sigh, ‘if you must you must! I would rather you 
wouldn’t—I’m sure no good will come of it—but if 
you insist upon it, sir—if you insist upon it’ 
and slowly and reluctantly he unclosed the ponder- 
ous door which opened into the vault. 

The burial-place of the Somersets was large and 
imposing. It was evidently of antique construc- 
tion and of very considerable extent. Escutcheons, 
shields, hatchments, and helmets, were ranged 
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around the walls, all referring to those who were 
calmly sleeping within its gloomy recesses, while 
coffins, pile upon pile, occupied the centre. One 
single window or spiracle of fifteen inches in dia- 
meter passed upwards, through the thick masonry, 
to the external air beyond; and one of those short 
massive pillars which we sometimes see in the 
crypts of very ancient churches, stood in the centre 
and supported the roof. 

‘Well, sir, you are about satisfied I take it,’ said 
the sexton, coaxingly to his companion after the 
latter had taken a long, minute, and silent survey o! 
the scene around him. 

‘No! no! 

“Why, how long would vou wish to remain 
here? 

‘ At least an hour.’ 

‘An hour!’ I can’t stay, sir, really I can’t, all 


that time? And to leave the church, and, what’s | 


worse, the vault open—it’s a thing not to be 
thought of! I cannot—and, what's more I will nut.’ 
‘ Dotard! then lock me in I say! Do what you 
will. But leave me.’ 
‘Leave you! Lock you in! And Herne! God 
bless you, sir! you can’t be aware’ 


‘Leave me—leave me!’ said the stranger impe- 


tuously ; and he drew the door towards him as he 
spoke. 

‘What! would you be locked up and left alone 
with thein dead Son—— ?’ 

‘Go— and release me in an hour.’ 

In amazement at the stranger’s mien, air of com- 
mand, courage, and choice, Moulder departed.— 
‘The Jolly Beggars’ lay in his way home, and the 
door stood so invitingly open, and the sounds of 


mirth and good fellowship which thence issued 


were so attractive, that he could not resist the 
temptation of washing away the cares of the day in 
a cool pint, were it only to drink the stranger’s 
health. 

This indulgence Moulder repeated so frequently 
as at length to lose all recollection of the stranger, 
of the vault, and of his appointment, and it was 
only late on the morning of the following day, when 
his wife asked him ‘if he had come honestly by 
what was in his pocket!’ that in an agony he re- 
membered his prisoner, 

Trembling in every limb, and apprehending he 
knew not what, he hurried to the church and un- 
locked the vault. 


The spectacle which there awaited him haunted 
the old man to his dying day. ‘The remains of the 
stranger were before him, but so marred—so muti- 
lated—so disfigured—that no feature ceuld be re- 
cognised even by the nearest relative. 


Rats in thousands and in myriads had assailed 
him, and by his broken sword and the multitudes 
which lay dead around him, it was plain his resist- 
ance had been gallantand pretracted. But it availed 
not. Little of him remained, and that little was in 
a state which was painful for humanity to gaze upon. 

Among the many who pressed forward to view 
the appalling spectacle was an elderly female much 
beloved in the village for her kindly, and gentle, 


and compassionate heart, and to her the sextoy 
handed a small memorandum-book which had some- 
how or other escaped complete destruction. 
| Upon the papers it contained the old lady looked 
long and anxiously, and when she spoke, it was in 
accents of unusual emotion. 
| These,’ she said, * are the remains of Colone!| 
Vincent Desborough. May he meet with that 
mercy on High which ‘on earth he refused to 
others!’ The old lady paused and wept. and the 
villagers did homage to her grief by observing a 
respectful silence. They all knew and loved her. 
‘ This spectacle,’ she continued, ‘ opens up foun- 
tains of grief which I thought were long since dry ; 
but chiefly and mainly does it teach me that the 
measure we mete ont to others is measured unio 
us akain, 


“ He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.”~ 
| Mal. u. 3. 

! lle that from dross would win the precious ore, 

| Bends o’er the crucible an earnest eye, 

| The subtle, searching process to explore, 

| Lest the one briiliaut moment should pass by, 
‘When to the molten silver’s virgin 

He meets his pictnred face, as in a glass. 


‘hus in God’s furnace are the peop'e tried ; 
Thrice happy they whv to the end endure ; 
But wio the flery trial inay abide !— 
Who from the crucible come forth so pure, * 
Chat Ue, whose eyes of flame look through the 
whole, 
Vay see his imege pertect in the soul? 


r 


Nor with an evanescent glimnpse alone, 
As in that morror the refiner’s tace ; | 
But s'tampt with heaven’s broad signet, there b 
shown 
| Iimmanual’s features full of truth and grace; 
And reund that geal of love this motto be, 
“ Not for a moment, but—Eternity!” 


THE PILGRIM ENTERING INTO REST. 


* Thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the 
end of thy days.’ Christian Pilgrim! Youshall 
soon reach the city of habitation: and then the 
wanderings of the wilderness, its solitude, its 
tempests, its privations, shall be forgotten; or, 
if they are remembered, remembered to make 
the communion of the heavenly Jerusalem, its 
perpetual sunshine, its fullness of joy, the more 
enrapturing. \‘ len Joseph’s two sons were 
presented to his father, the old man said, “I had 
pot thought tv see thy face, and lo! God hath 
showed ine thy seed.” Similar to his, will be 
the feelings of good men in heaven. | often 
thought it very doubtful if ever I should arrive 
at paradise; but thou hast brought me to glory, 
and a happiness which it never entered into my 
heart to conceive. I thought I should be bless- 
ed indeed, if but admitted within its gates, aod 
in the portion adjudged to one who was iess than 
the least of all saimts; but thou hast set me 
among the princes of the people, and from the 
threshold where I wished to kneel, thou hast 
called me to thy throne. BELFRAGE. 
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POST MORTEM RECOLLECTIONS , 


OF A MEDICAT. LECTURER. 


‘This article is one of great power, though 
strictly speaking, the subject is not altogether 
original. The writer had been fatigued by 
incessant attention to professional duties, and 
had consequently neglected to prepare for his 
evening lecture—he even oy to bring with 
him a few notes which he had hastily written as 
memoranda, while, on entering the lecture 
room, he found to his dismay that it was com- 
pletely crowded, and that a foreigner of profes- 
sional celebrity was one of his auditors. We 
leave the writer to describe his own sensations. |] 

‘“ The events of the remainder of that day are 
wrapt in such obscurity to my mind, yet I well 
remember the loud thunders of applause which 
greeted me on entering the lecture-room, and 
how, as for some moments I appeared to hesi- 
tate, they were renewed again, till at last sum- 
moning resolution, collected myself sufficient- 
lyto open my discourse. I well remember, too, 
the difficulty the first few sentences cost me,— 
the doubts, the fears, the pauses, which beset 
meat every step as I went on. My anxiety to 
be clear and accurate in conveying my mean- 
ing, making me recapitulate and repeat, till I 
felt myself, as it were working inacircle. B 
degrees, however, I warmed as I proceeded; 
and the evident sign of attention my auditory 
exhibited, gave me renewed courage, while 
they impressed me witha necessity to make a 
more than common exertion.—By degrees, too, 
[ felt the mist clearing from my brain, and that 
even without any effort, my ideas came faster, 
and my words fell from me with ease and ra- 
pidity. Simile and illustration came in abun- 
dance; and distinctions which had hitherto 
struck me as the most subtle and difficult of 
description, I now drew with readiness and ac- 
curacy. Points of an abstruse recondite nature, 
which, under other circumstances, I should not 
have wished to touch upon, | now approached 
fearlessly and boldiy, and felt that, in the very 
moment of speaking, they became clearer and 
clearer to myself. Theories and hypothesis, 
which were of old and acknowledged accep- 
tance, | glanced as 1 went on, and, with a per- 
spicuity and clearness 1 never before felt, ex- 
posed their fallacies and unmasked their errors. 

thought I was rather describing events, and 
things passing actually before my eyes, at the 
instant, than relating the results of a life’s ex- 
perience and reflection. My memory, usually 
a defective one, now carried me back to the 
days of my early childhood; and the whole pas- 
sages of a long life, lay displayed before me like 
4 picture. If I quoted, the very words of the 
author rushed to my mind so palpably, as though 
ihe page lay before me. I havesome vague re- 
collection of an endeavor 1 made to trace the 
Cuaracter of the insanity in every case tosome 
early trait of the individual in childhood, when, 
“vercome by passion or overbalanced by excite- 
ent, the faculties run wild in all these exces- 
‘es, which, in after years, develope eccentrici- 
les of character, and in some weaker tempera- 
“ents, aberrations ef intellect. Anecdotes il- 


lustrating this hovel position came thronging to 
my mind; and events in the early years of one 
who subsequently died insane, and seemed to 
support my theory, came rushing to my memo- 
ry. As I proceeded, I became more and more 
excited—the very ease and rapidity with which 
my ideas suggested themselves, increased the 
ferver of my imagining—till at last 1 felt my 
words come without effort,and spontaneously, 
while there seemed a co-mingling of my thoughts 
which left me unable to trace connexion be- 
tween them, while I continued to speak as 
fluently as before. I felt at this instant a species 
of indistinct terror of some unknown danger 
which impended me, yet which was impossible 
for me to avert or avoid. I was like one who 
borne on the rapid current of a fast flowing ri- 
ver, sees the foam of a cataract before him, yet 
awails passively for the moment of his destruc- 
tion without an effort to save. The power which 
maintained my mind in its balance had gradu- 
ally forsaken me, and shapes of very odd and 
frantastic character flitted round and about me. 
The ideas and descriptions my mind had conjur- 
ed up, assumed a living breathing vitality—and 
I felt like a necromancer waving his wand over 
the living and the dead. I paused—there was 
a dead silence in the lecture room—a thought 
rushed like a meteor flash across my brain, and, 
bursting forth into a loud Jaugh of hysteric pas- 
sion, | cried—and I, and 1—too, am a maniac. 
My class rose like one man—a cry of horror 
burst through the room. I saw no more. 

** T was ill, very ill, in bed. I looked around 
me—every object was familiar to me. Through 
the half-closed window-curtain there streamed 
a long line of red sunlight—I felt it was evening. 
There was no one in the room, and, as I endea- 
vored to recall my thoughts sufficiently to find 
out why I was thus, there came an oppressive 
weakness over me—I closed my eyes, and tried 
to sleep. 1 was roused by some one entering 
my room—it was my friend Dr.G ; he 
walked stealthily towards my bed, and looked 
at me fixedly for several minutes. I watched 
him closely, and saw that his countenance 
changed as he looked on me; I felt his hand 
tremble slightly as he placed it on my wrist 
and heard him mutter to himself, in a low tone, 
My God! how altered! I heard now a voice 
at the door, saying in a soft whisper—may I 
come in? The doctor made no reply, and my 
wife glided into the apartment. She looked 
deadly pale, and appeared to have been weep- 
ing. She leaned over me,andI felt the warm 
tears fall one by one upon my forehead. She 
took my hands within both of hers, and puttin 
her lips to my ear, said, ‘ Do you know me Wil- 
liam?’ There was a long pause. I tried to 
speak; but | could not—I endeavored to make 
some sign of recognition, and stared her fully in 
the face; but | heard her say in a broken voice, 
‘he does not know me now; and then I felt it 
was in vain. The doctor came over, and tak- 
ing my wife’s hand endeavored to lead her from 
the room. I heard her say, ‘not now: notnow,’ 
and I sank back into an unconciousness. 

**] awoke from what appeared to have been a 
long and deep sleep. I was, however, unfresh- 
ed and unrested. My eyes were dimmed and 
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clouded—and I in vain tried to ascertain if there | 
was any one inthe room with me. The accu- 
rate sensation of fever had subsided, and left 
behind the most lowering and depressing debili- 
ty As by degrees I came to myself, I found 
that the doctor was setting by my bed—he bent 
over me and said— Are you better, William?’ 
Never till now had my inability to reply given 
me any pain or uneasiness—now, however, the 
abortive struggle to speak, was torture. I[ 
oenen and felt that my senses were. gradually 
yielding beneath me,and a cold shuddering at 
my heart told me that the hand of death was 
upon me. The exertion now made to repel the 
fatal lethargy, must have been great-—for a cold 
clammy perspiration broke profusely over my 

y,and a rushing sound, as if water filled my 
ears—and a succession of short convulsive 
spasms, as given by anelectric machine, shook 
my limbs. I grasped the doctor's hand firmly 
in mine, and starting to a sitting posture, I look- 
ed wildly around me. My breathing became 
shorter and shorter; my grasp relaxed, and I 
fell back heavily in the bed; the last recol- 
lection of that moment was the muttered ex- 
pression of my poor friend G saying—‘‘It 
is over at last.” 

** Many hours must have elapsed ere | re- 
turned to any consciousness. My first sensa- 
tion was the cold wind across my face, which 
seemed to come from an open window. My 
eyes were closed, and my lids felt as if pressed 
down by a weight. My arms lay along my side, 
and though the position in which I lay was con- 
strained and unpleasant, I could make no effort 
to alter it—I tried to speak, but could not. 

“ As | lay thus, the footsteps of many persons 
a the apartment broke upon my ears, 
followed by a heavy dull sound, as if some 
weighty body had been laid on the floor—a 
harsh voice of one near me now said, as if read- 
ing, William H- , aged thirty-eight years 
—i{ thought him much more.” The words 
rushed through my brain; and with the rapidi- 
ty of a lightening flash, every circumstance of 
my illness came before me, and I now knew 
well that I had died, and for my interment was 
intended the awful preparations about me. 
Was this then death? Could it be, that though 
coldness wraped the suffering clay, passion and 
sense would soon survive—and that while every 
external trace of life had fled, consciousness 
should still cling to the cold corpse destined for 
the earth.—Oh ! how horrible, how more thao 
horrible! the terror of that thought. Then I 
thought it might be what is termed a trance, but 
that poor hope deserted me, as I brought to 
mind the words of the doctor, who knew too well 
the unerring signs of death to be deceived by 
its counterfeit, and my heart sank as they lifted 
me into the coffin, and I felt that my limbs had 
stiffened, and I knew this never took place in a 
trance. How shall I tell the heart-cutting an- 
guish of that moment, as my mind looked for- 
ward to a futurity too dreadful to think upon ; 
when memory should call up many a sunn 
hour of existence, the loss of friends, the triump 
of exertion, and then fall back upon the dread 
and consciousness of the ever busied life the 
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sense but lingered round the lifeless clay, as 
spirits of the dead are said to hover round the 
laces and homes they had lived in life, ere they 
eave them forever—and that soon the lamp 
should expire upon the shrine, when the temple 
that sheltered it lay mouldering and in the ruins, 
Alas! how fearful to dream of even the happi- 
ness of the past in that culd grave where the 
worm only is a reveller—to think that though— 


Friends, brothers, a:.d siste:s, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have e’er questioned, nor none have re. 
plied, 


Yet that all felt in their cold and mouldering 
hearts the loves and affections of life, budding 


corruption that bore them. I brought to mind 
the awful punishment of the despot, who chain- 
ed the living to the dead man, and thought it 
mercy when compared to this. 


How long | lay thus I know not, but the drea- 
ry silence of the chamber was again broken, 
and | found that some of = dearest friends 
were come to take a farewell Jook at me, ere 
the coffin was closed on me forever. Again the 
horror of my state struck me with all its forci- 
ble reality; and, like a meteor, there shot 
through my heart the bitterness of years of 
misery, condensed into the space of a minute. 
And then I remembered how gradually is death, 
and how by degrees. it creeps over every por- 
tion of the frame—like the track of the de- 
stroyer, blighting as it goes—and said to my 
heart, all may yet be atill within, and the mind 
as lifeless as the body it dwelt in; and yet these 
feelings partook of life in all their strength and 
vigor. There was the widl to move, to speak, 
to see, to live—and yet all was torpid and inac- 
tive as though it had never lived. Was it that 
the nerves, from some depressing cause, had 
ceased to transmit the influence of the brain’ 
had these winged messengers of the mind re- 
fused their office?—and then I called to mind 
the almost miraculous efficacy of the will ex- 
erted under circumstances of great exigency, 
and with the concentration of power that some 
men are Only capable of. 1 had heard of the 
Indian father who sucked his child at his own 
bosom, when he bad laid its m:otber in the grave. 
yet was it not the will had wrought that mira- 
cle? I myself had seen the paralytic limb awake 
to life and motion, by the powerful application 
of the mind stimulating the nervous channels 0! 
communication, and awakening the dormant 
powers of vitality to their exercise. I knew 0 
one whose heart beat fast or slow as he did will 
it. Yes, thought 1, in a transport, the will to 
live; and enly when this faculty has yield 
with bodily strength, need death be the con- 
querer over us. The thought of reanimatiol 
was ecstatic,—but I dare not dwell upon it—the 
moments passed rapidly on, and even the last 
preparations were about to be made, ere the} 
committed my body to the grave? And how 
was the effort to be made? If the will did 1 
deed possess the power trusted in, how was ! 
to be applied? It had often wished to speak or 
move during my illness, yet was unable to 


grave closed over—and then | thought that 


either. 1 then remembered that in those cas¢ 


and blossoming as the stem was not rotlingto — 
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where the will had worked its wonders, the 
powers of the mind had entirely centred them- 
selves in the one heart-filling desire to accom- 
plish a certain object—as the athletic in the 
games strains every muscle to lift some ponder- 
ous weight. And thus, I knew, that if the heart 
could be so subjected to the principle of voli- 
tion, as that, yielding to its impulse, it would 
again transmit the blood along its channels, and 
that then the lungs should be brought to act up- 
on the blood, by the same agency, the other 
functions of the body would more readily be re- 
stored, by the sympathy with these great ones. 
Besides, I trusted that so long as the powers of 
the mind existed in the vigor I felt them in, that 
much of what might be called latent vitality, 
existed in the body ;—then I tried to think upon 
those nerves which preside over the action of 
the heart—their origin, their courses, their rela 

tion, their sympathies. I traced them as they 
arose in the brain, and tracked them till they 
were lost in millions of tender threads upon the 
muscle of the heart. I thought, too, upon the 
lungs as they lay flaccid and collapsed within 
my chest—the life blood stagnant in their ves- 
sels, and tried to possess my mind with the rela- 
tion of these two to the utter exclusion of every 
other. [ endeavored then to transmit along the 
nerves the impulse of that faculty my whole hope 
rested on; alas it was in vain—I tried to heave 
my chest and breathe but could not—my heart 
sank within me--and all my former terrors came 
thickening around me more dreadful by far, as 
the stir and bustle in the room indicated they 
were about to close the coffin. At this moment 
my dear friend B entered the room—he 
had come many miles to see me once more, and 
they made way forhim to approach me as I lay. 
He placed his warm hand upon my breast, and 


but almost unconsciously to myself, the impulse 
rushed along my nerves—a sensation 
seized my chest—a tingling ran through my 
frame—a crashing, jarring sensation, as if the 
tense nervous cords were vibrating tosome sud- 
den and severe shock, took hold on me, and 
then, one convulsive thro.v, which brought the 
blood from my mouth and eyes, my heart swel- 
led at first slowly, then faster, and the valves 
reverberated, clank !—clank!—responsive to 
tue stroke, at the same time the chest expanded, 
ihe muscles strained like the cordage of a ship 
in a heavy sea, and | breathed once more.— 
While thus the faint impulse to returning life 
was given, the dread thought flashed on me that 
itmight not be real and that to my own imagi- 
vation alone were referable the phenomena ex- 
perienced. At the very instant the gloomy 
doubt crossed my mind, it was dispelled, for I 
heard a cry of horror through the room, and the 
words—He is alive—he still lives—from a num- 
ber of voices around me. The noise and con- 
iusion increased; I heard them say, carry out 

——— before he sees him again—he has faint- 
ed? Directions, and exclamations of wonder 
and dread, followed one upon another, and | can 
utcall to mind the lifting me from the coffin, 
and the feeling of returning warmth I experi- 
enced, as I was placed before a fire, and sup- 
Ported by the arms of my friends.”’ 


| Where in its charmed circle purest happiness is found, 


ob! the throb it sent through my heart. Again |. 


“1 will only add, that after some weeks, of 
— debility, | was again restored to health— 
aving tasted the full bitterness of death.” 


Origina!. 


MY NEW-BORN BROTHER. 


Now welcome to our clasping arms and to our loving 
hearts, 
Thou tiny tragile bud of earth, whose birth such joy 
imparts! 
Welcome another link of love—another gi't of Hea. 
ven, 
Added to all the precious ones in bounteous mercy 
given. 
Welcome, sweet stranger, to this earth, in glorious 
beauty clad, 
To its bright skies~its myriad charms that make the 
pure heart glad, : 
W here every leaf, aud stone, and star declare its ma- 
ker’s hand! 
And welcome to our happy home, where nameless 
graces dwell, 
And love and joy around it weave a holy, tranquil 
spell ; 
W here a fond father’s guardiug a1m—a mother’s lov- 
ing heart, 
And kindred tenderness throughout their mingled 
charms impart, 


For the world’s debasing maxims may not pass its 
hallow’d bound. 


In alter years, perchance, when thou, fair helpless, 

slumbering child, 

So touchingly dependent now,—so Leauteously mild,-- 

Mayst venture forth to butiet the wide world’s tem- 
pestuous wane 

Its cold and stormy breath, or its deceitiul smiles to 

brave; 


Thy yearning heart may wander back on memory’s 
rapid wing, 

To the fair and quiet home that bless’d thy young ex- 
istence’s spring, 

Where midst contentment, gratitude and virtue’s min. 
gling flowers, 

(Sweet playmates,) love and innocence beguiled thy 
early hours. 


Oin! with what eager joy will watch to catch the ear- 
liest gieam, 

Of the first young stars of intellect,,;whose strenth’ning 
Sparkling beam 


Shall grace the cloudless firmaiment of thy ungpotted 
mind, 

And mental vision give, where now thy spirit's eyes 
are blind, 

Oh! on that pure unsullicd blank, bow earnestly w® 
pray 

That God’s own blessed hand would stamp His im. 


age, day by day, 
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And lead thee through this trial-sphere, so thou mayst 
come at last 

Where deathless happiness ab des—and sorrow’s reign 
is past! 


THE TEACHINGS OF HISTORY. 


The rise and fall of nations are sublime sub- 
jects for moral contemplation. The fabric of 
empire is composed of mind as well as matter ; 
and when the revolutions of destiny are permit- 
ted by Providence to encroach on nations, and 
to resolve them into their original elements, the 
component parts still inherit the principles of 
vitality.—Like those blocks of living marble 
dug up from Grecian ruins, these scattered 
fragments may be collected in sume future day 
to build a nobler temple of dominion. 


History warns the powerful to tread lightly 
Let. armies as countless as | 


the locusts which overspread Egypt in the day | | 
sorrow is one of truth—a retrospective one, co- 


on the oppressed. 


of God’s anger, pass over any given terrijory, 


tracing their march with the wildest havoc, and . 
so swept by the tempest of war, and so emptied 


_of its dwellers, has, after a lapse of years, a soli- 


sweeping the bare soil to its very dust with the 
desolating cannon—still let not the oppressors 
triumph. In some secret cavern of the earth— 


in some untravelled glen—in some sunless gorge, | 


a few miserable beings may shelter themselves | heard again a turtle-dove raise its sweet melan- 


These | ' 
just remember the day of the spoiler when he 


until the blast of war has overblown. 
may be the fathers of a great people, whose first 
work, in the great draina of Providence, may 
be that of a bloody retribution. 

‘Let not the oppressors triumph’—says a 
great voice from heaven. God abhors the proud. 


‘The sighing of the prisoner comes up before | 
he /against the brazen heavens. 


him. ‘I'he robe of sackcloth is as beautiful in 
his eyes as the gorgeous attire of palaces—and 
the human form bowed in dust is as acceptable 
to its Maker, as the pampered and delicateiy 
beautiful countenance of him whom the winds 
of heaven have not been permitted to visit too 
roughiy. 

he analogies of all the conquered nations 
warrant these introductory remarks. The con- 
quered have in their turn been the conquerors— 
the captives have become the masters—the harp 
hung oa the drooping willows has lost its moan- 
ing sound, and in the renovated hand of its pos- 


sessor has poured out the martial song of the |. 


triumphing trumpet. What sight more deeply 
affecting to the sympathies of humanity could 
have been witnessed than those spectacles of 
earth’s deepest sorrow so often seen in the lux- 
uriant vales of Palestine, when God had given 
up his chosen people into the hands of their ene- 
mies? The sacked and smoking streets of the 
dear Jerusalem—oh, could they remain there ! 
would afford the miserable some mementos of 
former happiness. The eye red with weeping 
might rest on some of the mighty stones of the 
first temple, or on some lonely monument, 
crowned with a name dear to Judah, strong and 
immortal in death. But no! away over hill and 
valley, over brook and meadow—away over 
mountain and river these exiles, forlorn and 
weary and broken hearted, must yo, while over 
them hangs the strong probability; if not cer- 
tainty, that the beautitul places that had once 
known them should Know them no more.—Pro- 


THE TEACHINGS OF HISTORY. 


phet and king, prince and cotnsellor, the care. 
worn man of war and the drooping virgin. 
chained together in ranks, with feeble age and 
infancy along, darkened thy hills, Judea, more 
than once arith their mournful procession, tor ned 
under the eye, and urged along by the spear of 
the Assyrian. Nosong is heard among these 
thousands ; the inconceivable weight of nationa! 
sorrow stifles and hushes the very groan—tears 
only, sad and hopeless ones, fall in silent showers 
on a suil soon destined to become sand under the 
blast of desert winds. Far north—to the cold 
waters of the Babylon—go sit down and mourn 
—yet not in quietness; the task- master’s scourge 
shall resound in your ears ; heavy burdens shal! 
press you down; your delicately formed young 
men shall stand as menials in the courts of 
strange monarchs—and they that carry you 
away captive shall require of you mirth, saying. 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 


This picture of deep and immense national 


pied from the pages of God’s word. Yeta land 


tary succession of winter and spring and sum- 
mer and autumn, voiceless, desolate and dreary. 


choly voice, and next an old man, who could 


was a little boy, with tottering step, after a cap- 
tivity of seventy years, traces with his staff the 
outline of city. temple and tomb, and calls upon 
the Lord God of Israel until the old echoes 
awake again in the hoary mountains, and beat 
Then comes a 
virgin along the valley, and as she lifts her song 
and takes her timbrel, the spring breathes over 
the land; the verdure breaks forth; the rose 
blushes beneath the rock; Kedron murmurs 
once more over its shining pebbles; the valley 
of Jehoshaphat is burdened with unwonted ex- 
uberance; Bethlehem seems to smile above the 
ramparts of white rocks, and Jerusalem gathers 
around her stately form the clouds uf power, 
while the crown of dominion begins to settle on 
ner brow. 


Music in Vienna.—There is not in Europe: 
a more musical city than that of Vienna. Nol 
only every female, (l beg pardon,every WOMAN, 
but every man in respectable life, is capable ol 
taking a part inaconcert. In making up pat- 
ties for this. delightful amusement, no kind o! 
formality, or ceremony is observed ,—a gentle- 
man wishing fora quartet or quintet in the evet- 
ing, walks out in the forenoon for the purpos¢ 
of inviting any friend he may chance to mett; 
and as the slightest previous acquaintance Is sul- 
ficient, no difficulty occurs. The love of music 
is so general,and the ability to play, so common, 
that it is even usual for a gentleman not to en 
gage any man servant who is not suflicientl) 
master of some instrument, to occasivnally ac- 
company him, and join in his concerts, if wal: 
ted. ‘(he number of music shops, and the ra 
pidity of the sale of music in Vienna, are pro 
digious, and there is not a respectable private 
house witheut a piane forte. 
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THE UNTIMELY JEST: to recollect that on the coming Sabbath I am to 
preach my first sermon, you will probably under- 
A m * . * stand the reason of my gravity. Allow me alse 


Mordaunt Ormesby had been the acknowledged bo remind you that you have in your possession a 
lover of Cecilia Davenant, for some months, and manuscript which I wish to make use of on that 
their union was only deferred until he should have | OCC@s!0n. As you probably have been too much 
taken orders. His fortune was considerable, and occupied to per - it, will you be kind enough to 
her's was very great, so that pecuniary considera- | Tturn it to me 
tions were of no weight with them. One evening ‘Oh, Te annot go for it now,’ said she, carelessly. 
| accidentally overheard a conversation between |“ I Fite it will be time enough LO-TROETOW. I dare 
them, which gave me some painful doubts as to | 5“) Jou know it by heart already. 
their future happiness. ‘They had just returned ‘I know somewhat too much by heart, mutter- 
from a walk, and as they seated themselves on the ed he. ‘I will send for it to-morrow.’ And be- 
piazza, near the window, where I was reading, Ce- fore she could reply, he bade her guod day and de- 
cilia exclaimed in a half petulant tone. parted, 

‘Really, Mordaunt, you have grown so stupid As soon as he was out of sight, Lissued from my 
and dull lately, that you are absolutely tiresome— | Ttreat 
what is the matter with you ? ‘For Heaven’s sake, Cecilia,’ said I, ‘ take care 

‘Tiresome,’ returned he, in a tone of melancholy | what you are doing. I have overheard all your 
sweetness, which thrilled my very heart, ‘ tiresome conversation ; and, believe me, you are trifling 
even to vou, Cecilia 1 with Mordaunt in a manner which you will re- 

‘Oh ' well, I didn’t mean tiresome exactly; but pent.’ | 
what is the reason you are always so dull? I wished She burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 
you loved rnirth as well as I do.’ ; Why, really, sir, | thank you for advice, but I 

‘I am sorry you even indulge such a wish as| have seen him in such a humor fifty times. He 
that,’ said he, gravely, ‘as you well know it is one | will come to-morrow and beg pardon for his ill hu- 
which can never be gratified. I love to see you | mour. I will pout for a little while and then for- 
gay, but certainly never expect to possess such a | give him, and we shall be as good friends as ever.’ 
frolicsome spirit myself.’ _In vain I remonstrated with her. ‘The thoughtless 

‘I declare I am absolutely afraid to talk to you, | gitl nad too often seen the power of her charms to 
you take every thing so seriously,’ returned she. } doubt it now, and I left her with a painful presenti- 
‘Tonce heard you called the knight of the rueful | ment of evil upon my mind. 
countenance, and I really believe you deserve that; The next day was Saturday, and Mordaunt, who 
title.’ was deeply impressed with the importance of the 

This was touching Mordaunt in the tenderest | task he had undertaken, shut himself up iu his room, 
point. His dread of ridicule rendered him trem- | and begged I would not interrupt him. 
blmgly alive to such a remark. ‘Shall we go to Mr. Wilson’s this evening 7?’ 

‘Pray who was witty enough to bestow such. an said I, 
appellation upon me !’ inquired he in a tone of} ‘No, replied ke, hastily ; ‘Cecilia’s gaiety is too 
pique. oppressive sometimes. I have reflected upon the 

‘There,’ said she, laughing, ‘ did’nt I tell you that | duty which I have to perform to-morrow until Iam 
you took every thing too seriously ; now yeu are | unfiteven for your society. My feelings are not in 
vexed about that harmless jest.’ unison with her light and cheertal spirit.’ 

‘Will you be so kind as to inform me the name} In the evening I was admitted to his apartment 
of the person ?’ asked he, in the same tone of vexa- | and found him despatching a note to Cecilia, re- 


7 


4 


v7? 
4 


tion, questing the return of his manuscript. The mes- 
‘Oh, I forget,’ answered the heedless girl. ‘Ned | senger was delayed a long time, and finally return- 
Willoughby, I believe.’ ed without it, saying ‘ Miss Davenant was engaged 
I was about to start forward and repel the false | with company, but would send the manuscript in 
accusation, when Mordaunt replied. the morning.’ Mordaunt bit his lip, and the flush 


‘ No, Cecilia, that I cannot credit ; whoever it | of anger passed over his pale cheek as he dismissed 
might be, I know it was not Edward. He has too | the servant. 
much regard for me to wound ray feelings by un- ‘Edward,’ he said, ‘I sometimes do not know 
merited ridicule. [ean easily believe that woman’s | what to think of Cecilia. She is 30 incorrigibly 
allections are governed by caprice, but with man’s | volatile that I frequently fancy we never can be 
nature | am better acquainted. You may be amus- | happy together. Last week I gave her the sermon 
ed by a senseless jest even when I am the subject of | which I intend preaching to-morrow, with a re- 
It; but Edward Willoughby would xever heap ridi- | quest that she woald read it and give me her opin- 
cule upon his friend,’ ion of it. Perhaps i asked too much from a gay 
He spoke this in a tone of the deepest mortifica- ; and giddy girl; but she might at least have tried to 
tion, but she only laughed still more heartily! He} comply with my wishes. I have in vain endeavored 
rose hastily, to obtain possesston of it since, and I dare not trust 

‘Cecilia,’ said he, ‘I am not just now in the hu- | myself in the pulpit without it; for although I am 
Nour for merriment. If you will trouble yourself} perfectly familiar with every line, yet I know my 
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self-pessession will fail me when f am compelled to 
address a large audience.’ 

I saw that Mordaunt’s feelings were deeply 
wounded, and I in vain endeavored to sooth them. 
Though it was rather late, I went to Mr. .Wilson’s 
house in the hope of getting the manuscript, but 
Miss Davenant had retired to her apartment, and re- 
turned unsuccessful. 

‘The next morning, as soon as I thought Mor- 
daunt would admit me, I sought his chamber. He 
was exceeding pale, and I could easily discover 
that he was very much excited. About an hour be- 
fore church service the manuscript arrived. Mor- 
daunt opened it, and after reading the first few 
pages, said, 

‘T have no time to overlook it now. 
must trust my memory.’ 

We went to the church together. An unusual- 
ly large audience was assembled ; and, seated in 
the front pew directly below the pulpit, was the 
gaily attired and beautiful Cecilia. Mordaunt read 
the psalm in alow sweet voice, which, like the 
air, rather felt than heard, seemed to pervade every 
part of the building. The prayer which followed 
was one of the most affecting appeals to heaven 
that ever issued from the lips of mortal. When 
it was finished he sat with his face bent down be- 
tween his hands, as if to recover strength for the 
more impertant task which now awaited him.— 
At length he rose. His voice was exceedingly 
tremulous as he repeated the text which he had 
chosen, but in a few minutes his self-possession 
seemed to return, and his manner, so firm, so 
dignified, and so impressive, gave new ferce to 
the truths which his eloquence had adorned. The 


I believe I 


attention of the audience was intently fixed upon 
the preacher as he proseeded to explain the. dis- 
puted points of his subject, and he was gradually 
approaching that part of his discourse which is 
usually designated the practical application, when 
he suddenly paused. A deep silence and almost 
breathless attention denoted the interest of his 
hearers. Still the pause was unbroken. [ looked 
at Mordaunt—his face was crimsoned with emo- 
tion. He appeared busily turning over the leaves 
of his manuscript as if in search of some connect- 
ing link which had been wanting. His search 
seemed in vain. His brow grew almost black 
with suppressed agitation. A slight titter began 
to be heard among the younger part of the au- 
dience. Mordaunt was still silent. At length a 
laugh was distinctly heard from the pew which 
Cecilia occupied. Mordaunt bent over the pul- 
pit and for a moment fixed a stern and wild gaze 
upon her. He in vain endeavored to speak. The 
words seemed to rattle in his throat, but be could 
form no articulate sound. He sat down. The 
more serious part of the audience remained in 
mute amazement, while the laugh had become al- 
most universal among the young people. After 
the lapse of several minutes Mordaunt again rose, 
and in a low and hurried voice, muttered some- 
thing about the less of a part of his sermon, and 
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the church. The confusion which followed car 
scarcely be conceived. I made my way to Cecilia 
as soon as possible. Her immoderate mirth con- 
vinced me that she knew more than any one else 
of the mystery. But I could get no information 
from her, and, disgusted at her heartlessness, I Jef 
her and hastened to Mordaunt, In vain I knock- 
ed at his door and implored to be admitted. He 
refused to allow me to see him. I could hear him 
pacing his apartment with steps which betrayed 
his agitation. But it was not until sorne hours 
had passed that I was allowed entrance. His 
face was dreadfully pale, his eyes blood-shot, and 
his whole appearance was that of a man just re- 
covering frem an attack of epilepsy. The mys- 
tery was soon explained. In the anticipation of a 
frolic, Cecilia had cut out a leaf of the sermon.— 
Taken cempletely by surprise, Merdaunt entirely 
lost his self-possession. In vain he endeavored 
to regain the thread of his discourse. Overwhelm- 
ed by mortification and anguish (for he well knew 
that it could be ascribed to ne hand but Cecilia’s) 
he was unable to frame a connecting link for his 
ideas, and the consequence was utter humiliation. 
After a long and agitating conversation between 
us, he rose to seek Cecilia, 

‘Shall I accompany you” said I. 

‘If you choose,’ was the reply ; ‘ but remember | 
must see her alone.’ 

- When we arrived at the house I took a seat on 
the piazza with Mary, while he, having requested a 
private interview with Miss Davenant, retired to the 
drawing room. | 

What passed during the time they remained to- 
gether I never heard. Mary and myself were com- 
pletely engrossed in the discussion of the painful 
circumstances in which a thoughtless jest had 
placed both. I remarked with some surprise that 
Mary seemed much agitated, and spoke of her cou- 
sin with a degree of severity very foreign to her 
usual sweetness and gentleness. For a moments 
suspicion that Mordaunt mi- ht have found a more 
congenial spirit in her,crossed my mind, but there- 
collection of her uniform tranquillity during the 
progress of his love affair with Cecilia, entirely de- 
stroyed the probability of it. 

In a few minutes we heard a confused marmu! 
from the room. The low and tremulous tones 0! 
Mordaunt’s voice were distinctly heard, followed by 
the accents of deprecation, and entreaty from the 
lips of Cecilia. By degrees the voices were raised 
We heard Mordaunt utter these words : 


‘T have loved you as few men can love, as few 
women deserve to be loved; but in proportien 
the strength of my affection, is now my hatred. ! 
know that christian charity would condemn me fo! 
this, but I cannot help it. You have humbled mé 
to the very dust, trampled upon my feelings, ruine’ 
my prospects, and. crushed my spirit beneath 
weight of humiliation which can never be shake 
off, and at this moment the poisoned adder is les 
loathsome to my sight than the vain and senseles® 
being whe could sacrifice her best affections % ° 


hastily aologising to the audience, abruptly left | 


senseless jest. Farewell.’ 
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In an instant he issued from the room, and | without a friend or a shilling in the world. She 
hastening down the steps of the piazza, scarcely | is now an inmate of my house. Mary sent for her 
allowed me time to overtake him before he arriv- | as soon as she heard of her misfortunes, and for the 
ed at his own apartment. The next morning a last two years she and her children have been mem- 


could not long have remained blind to Mary’s par- 
tial regard. He offered his hand, and never had Ing 
% hough not warmly attached to her when he mar- Says for the Christian dead—Rejoice. ah 
0 ned, her sweetness of temper and tenderness had ANONYMOUS. Wah 
en Ho wailed ‘| part of Germany, each female, from the maid 
ess servant to the mistress, has a spinning wheel— 
wet chila is a widow, the mother of two destitute | and there is no good housewife in Bohemia, who An 
+ ren, said he. ‘ Her husband squandered away | would not consider herself disgraced, if she did pe 
her fortune, treated her with the utmost harsh-| not spin within her establishment all the linen tr 
hess, and finally died of intemperance, leaving her articles necessary for her household. mat 


note was handed me from Mordaunt, stating that | bers of my family.’ 


he had quitted the country forever. I hastened 


to his lodgings, but he left them at day-break, tak- / lia. 


ing with him all his baggage, and none knew his 
destination. What were the feelings of Cecilia 
at this unforeseen event, I never knew. She loved 
Mordaunt as well as such a gossamer spirit could 
love, but she probably soon forgot his loss and her 
folly. She immediately left Princeton, and a few 
months afterwards I heard of her marriage with a 
southern planter. 

Fifteen years passed away, during which time, 
being deeply engaged in professional duties, I heard 
nothing of my early friends. One afternoon con- 
versing with a gentleman from England, the dis- 
course turned upon the popular preachers of the 
day. He mentioned one who had for some years, 
he said, attracted the largest audierce in London. 

‘One of your countrymen, too,’ added he, ‘ edu- 
cated, I believe, at Princeton.’ 

Feeling « vague sort of interést in his account, I 
asked the name of the popular preacher. 

‘His name is Ormesby.’ 

Scarcely believing my own ears, I eagerly ques- 
tioned him concerning his private history, and 
was told that he had taken up his abode in London 
about ten years since, had soon became very popu- 
lar, had accepted a valuable gift of a nobleman who 
was very much attached to him, and through 
whose means he had risen to the highest dignities 
of the church; that he had been married about five 
years to an American lady whom he had met with 
in London, and finally, that he was living in great 
splender, as much beloved for his virtues as honored 
for his talents. 


As I was upvn the point of visiting England 
myself, I obtained Ormesby’s address, and my first 
visit after my arrival in London was to him. He 
received me with the utmost affection, and intro- 
duced me with a smile te his wife, the identical 
Mary Wilson whom I had once known at Prince- 
ton. I learned from his ewn lips the particulars 
of his history. After he had been for some time 
established in London, he accidentally encounter- 
ed Mary Wilson, who, with her father, was tra- 
Velling in seateh of that health which a hopeless 
love for Mordaunt had destroyed. He had by 
that time learned more of human nature, and he 


The next day I dined with him and saw Ceci- 
Her sunken eye and pallid cheek told a me- 
lancholy tale. Her spirits were entirely gone, and 
when I contrasted the blooming appearance ef the 
happy Mary with the faded and wretched coun- 
tenance of her once brilliant cousin, I could not 
but feel that Cecilia had paid dearly for an untime- 
ly jest. 


THE HAPPY SPIRILT. 


“Why do ye weep ?—to know that dust 
No longer dims my soul? 
‘l’o know that I am render’d just, 
A victor at heaven’s goal? 
Or weep ye that | weepno more— 
That sorrow’s living reign is o’er? 


“ Father—art thou a man of tears, 
Because thy child is free 

From earthly strifes and human fears, 

_ Oppressive even to thee ? 

Nay, triumph that thou bad’st me love 

The rest, that 1 have found above. 


‘“* My mother, weep not—tears will hide 
My glory trom thy view ; 

It thou hadst taught me guile, or pride, 
When tears of blood were due ; 

But thy fond lips spoke truths divine ; 

Rejoice that now their meed is mine. 


“ Sister, sweet sister, leave my tomb, 
Thy loved one is not there, 

Nor will its planted flow’rets bloom 
Whilst wept on by despair; 

I dwell in blisstul scenes of light : 

Rejoice that thou didst aid my flight. 


“ Let faith’s resplendent sun arise, 
And scatter from each soul 

The clouds that veil its native skies, 
The mists that round it roll: 

Rejoice, that I have found a home, 

Whence never mvre my feet will roam. 

“Tears for the dead who die in sin, 
And tears for living crime : 
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Oriszina. 


AN ESSAY. 


'the memory of those great authors who have 


We do not approve of many of the opinions of | spent their lives in writing for the~stage; we 
our talented correspondent. The following es- | owe it even, | would say, to the memory of the 


say, however, is an ingenious and well-written | 


distinguished actors, who, in different ages and 


vindication of the Thespian art; and we have countries, have trod the sock and the buskin. 


given ita es for the sake of impartiality, to-— 
gether with a hope that someone of our nume-. 
rous contributors may furnish us with an equally — 
ingenious refutation.—EpiTor. | 


AN ESSAY 
On the Character and Effects of the Stage. 


BY RICHARD EVANS. 


Et post punica bella quietus quaerere ceepit, 
Quid Sophocles, et Thespis, et Aeschylus utile ferrent. 
Flor. Eris. 


It is asserted by some, that the theatre, with- 
in a few years, has become a less fashionable | 
resort than formerly, both in England and in) 
America. The fashionable circles, perhaps, 
find it insupportable to be bored, for several 
hours together, with the productions of literary 
men, whether comedies or tragedies ; or what is 
more probable, they are rendered unwilling, by 
their aristocratic and exclusive notions, to be 
found associated with the mixed company of a 
theatre. Whatever may be the reason, whether 
it arises from some particular cause, or only 
from one of the accustomed whims and freaks 
of fashion, the estimation of the stage, with what 
are denominated the higher classes, seems to 
have diminished. Whether those worthy per- 
sons who are disposed to congratulate them- 
selves on this account, as for something which 
presdges the downfall of the stage, are correct 
in their views, is a question deserving of conside- 
ration; particularly at this time, when the arri- 
val among us of oneof the most talented actresses 
of the present day, both for talent and for ex- 
cellence of moral character, (I allude to Miss 
Ellen Tree,) has added some degree of tempo- 
rary interest to the drama. Or, in other words, 
will people of fashion in Europe and America 
be more profitably employed when spending 
their nights in the insipid conversation, and the 
monotonous scenes of fashionable assemblies, 
than they have been while listening to the pro- 
ductions of the master spirits of the world; and 
the “ rude vulgus”’ in Europe, (I will not sup- 
_ pose, in this country, the existence of a class 
which so often excited the refined indignation 
of patricians and poets in ancient days,) will 
they, who have few opportunities, and little taste 
for private reading, be more refined and im- 
proved, when spending their money in sensual 
and pleasures, than they are while 
eguiled into a literary amusement by the at- 
tractions of the stage; amusements of some kind 
they will have; it is vain to imagine that the 
class of people who most emphatically earn 
their money by the sweat of their brows will not 
spend a part of it in a way to afford them plea- 
sure. 
And here permit me to remark, that what- 
ever may be the result of our inquiry, whatever 


| 


Yes, let those remember, who are accustomed 
to call the profession of an actor degrading, that 
Garrick was an actor, and Siddons; Moliere. 
too, was an actor, and Shakspeare; and if they 
are fond of the classics they may recall to mind 
the praises of the *‘ divine Roscius ;” unless, in- 
deed, like some in this age of improvement, they 
are disposed to resign the classics, as well as 
the classic drama, to the flames. — Let it be re- 
membered, too, that the most celebrated au- 
thors in England, France, Germany and an- 
cient Greece, perhaps I may add, though with 
less emphasis, in Spain, Italy, and ancient Rome, 
devoted their labours to the drama. 

It may not be amiss to glance over, for a mo- 
ment, the list of some of these great names; 
while recalling to mind what they have done for 
the drama, we may arrive at the probable ef- 
fects of the theatre in the different ages in which 
they lived. 

The “—— of the stage is generaliy traced to 
Greece, the mother of the arts and sciences. 
At certain festivals, in a rude and early age, 
choirs of singers chanted unpolished songs, in 
which they ridiculed and reviled, by name, their 
oppressors, those guilty of heinous crimes, and 
any others who might have incurred their dis- 
pleasure. Thus humble was the origin of the 
drama. Thespis, who was cotemporary with 
Solon, was the first who brought theatrical 
amusements into any thing like a regular form. 
Within about a century from this time, the 
Greek drama was carried to its highest perfec- 
tion. Within that period flourished Aschylus, 
and, about fifty years later, Euripides and So- 

hocles. Of Backoien it is said that he painted 

is heroes graster than man can become; of 
Sophocles, that he represented man as he might 
be; and of Euripides, that he represented man 
as he really is. In his heroes and demi-gods, 
schylus inspired his countrymen with the 
love of heroic virtue. Prometheus, suffering 
terrible retribution for his love of the humad 
race, scorns to complain; he had stolen the ethe- 
rial fire from heaven and communicated it 0 
mortals ; chained to the rock, by the orders of a 
higher power, ke is overwhelmed with storms, 
and blasted by lightening; but he deigns rot to 
supplicate pardon and release from his unjust 
punishment. 

The Greek comedy is divided into the ancienl, 
the middle, and the new. In the first, or ancient. 
the satire was directed at living persons, point: 
ed out by name; in the second, real persols 
were ridiculed, but under fictitious appellations; 
of this class the dramas of Aristophanes are @ 
specimen. The new comedy, which succeede 
the middle, continued the ridicule of vice 2! 
folly, but without alluding to real charaeters 
Of the new comedy, Menander was the bright 
example; exhibiting a vein of keen and delicate 
wit, joined with perfect purity of moral sent 
ment. 

An important part in the Greek theatre ¥® 


even may be our private opiniuns, the cause of 
the drama deserves to be heard; we owe it to 
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tervals between the acts by moral reflections 
suggested by the incidents of the play, con- 
demning the vices of the different characters 
introduced, or applauding their virtues. The 
power which the drama exercised in Greece, in 
softening and refining the manners of a rude 
e,in communicating the knowledge and love 
of literature, and in inspiring the noble senti- 
ments of the Greek poets, cannot easily be es- 
timated. A rough race of men, who had no 
means of acquiring an acquaintance with lite- 
rature from books, were assembled from toeir 
solitary haunts, and subjected to the refining 
influence of music, poetry, and social amuse- 
ments. It is sometimes objected to the Grecian 
drama, that there were occasionally admitted 
expressions of an immoral tendency; but to con- 
demn the whole stage on that account, by one 
sweeping denunciation, were as unjust as to 
give up the whole circle of literature for similar 
excrescences, because occasional! immoralities 
are found in some of the productions of genius. 
It has been asserted, too, that some of the Greek 
hilosophers condemned the stage as it existed 
in their day; but what opinion could not find 
support among the contradictory writings of 
some one or other of those theoretic moralists ? 

Untilafter the Punic wars, the Roman peo- 
ple were utterly rude and illiterate. The ver- 
sus fescennini, mentioned by Lowy and Horace, 
were of the nature of a poetic dialogue, or al- 
ternate verses, sung by the laborers at the time 
of harvest, in a strain of coarse merriment and 
raillery. Such was the dawn, at once, of Ro- 
man literature, and the Roman drama. The 
drama of the Romans, formed on the model of 
the Greek stage, made rapid advances. Ennius, 
Plautus, Cecilius, and Terence, the imitators 
of Menander, cultivated cumnedy; Actius and 
Pacuvius the tragic muse. ‘~The Roman drama 
bore an intimate resemblance to its Greek mo- 
del, both in its character and its effects. 

In England, before the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, various theatrical exhibitions were in 
vogue, but they were all of alow order. Masks, 
mummeries, and mysteries, were names apples 
to these shows, which were partly designed for 
amusement, and partly of a religious charac- 
ter, and encouraged and conducted by the 
priests. Of the latter class were the mysteries, 
as they were called, which were representations 
of some of the historical parts of the bible. Ben 
Johnson, however,and Shakspeare soon changed 
this Gothic aspect of the stage, and gave it a 
classical character. Until the time of Charles 
Il. the female characters in plays had been 
awkwardly performed by boys in the dress of 
women; but now the influence of beautiful and 
talented women was added to the drama, which 
much increased its attraction. 

_We must, however, return a moment to no- 
lice the works of two Spanish authors of great 
note, who flourished at the close of the sixteenth 
century; I allude to Lope de Vega and Calde- 
rona, whose plays have been a rich mine for 
succeeding dramatists in England, France and 
Italy, and still continue to be the admiration of 
their countrymen. 

The Lrench drama, near the commencement 
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of the cighteenth century, was remarkable for | 
11* 


its regularity and classic polish,and, inee neral, 
for the purity of its morality. Corneill excels 
in the grand and the sublime, Racine in the 
tender and pathetic. 1 recollect no line in any 
other poet which embodies so much of the de- 
voted spirit of chivalry as the 


“'l’rop heureux de mourir pour ma belle princesse.” 


of the latter author. The comedies of Moliere 
were particularly valuable, in the age in which 
they were written, and had a sensible effect in 
correcting its prevailing follies; the pesaetes of 
the ladies, the ignorance and quackery of the 
raaees, and the hauteur of the French no- 
blesse. 

Of late years, the character of the theatre has 
not differed very materially in England, France 
and America. In some parts of Germany, the 
home of learning, the stage has possessed more 
of the character of a school of literature than in 
either of these countries. Around the German 
stage the literati of that country have assem- 
bled, rather to decide upon the merits of some 
new production of genius than upon the skill of 
the actors. 

The candid observer, when even slightly 
glancing at the history of the stage, cannot be 
insensible to the great influence it has exerted 
in civilizing and refining the manners of the dif- 
ferent people among whom it has been intro- 
duced. ‘Literature has been enabled, by the 
drama, to extend its softening and benign influ- 
ence where, but for the theatre, it would have 
been unknown and unafelt. In warlike ages, the 
nobility have been withdrawn from their rough 
pursuits, and the lower orders attracted from 
brutal diversions and sensual pleasures, and sub- 
jected to the mild influences of the fine arts. 

hey have been introduced into the field of lite- 
rature, and have been taught what mean re- 
fined sentiments and noble ideas. Poetry has 
been there, and music, and even history, and 
gracefulness in action and manners. The part 
which has been performed in religion by the 
pulpit, has been performed in literature by the 
stage. As multitudes have been enlightened by 
preaching, who, without it, would have been en- 
tirely unacquainted with religion, through the 
want of ineans or of inclination to inform them- 
selves, so have many been initiated into litera- 
ture, who, without the stage, would have re- 
mained entirely ignorant and illiterate. 

A good example of the effects of the theatre, 
in this respect, is presented in the character of 
the lower orders of the Parisians at the present 
day. I have no doubt but that the refinement of 
manners, for which they are so noted, arises, in 
part, from this source. Travellers have re- 
marked, with astonishment, an acquaintance 
with literature, with history, even with classic 
history, in those who were unable to read, ut- 
terly ignorant of the first rudiments of educa- 
tion in its common form; and have been sur- 
prised by their readiness at a bon mot, the deli- 
cate wit of their repartees, and the politeness of 
their manners. Indeed it is impossible that they 
should be brought, evening after evening, into 
the immediate society of their superiors in edu- 
cation atid manners, without deriving improve- 
mcut. ifthe lower classes are to be kept back 
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from advancement in faste and manners, it must | worthy of a rational being!” For my part. 
be done by keeping them at a distance from re- | whatever others may think, 1 do not deem so 
fined society, and confining them, exclusively, lightly of whatever promotes the enjoyment of 
to intercourse with each other. Though whe- my fellow men; whether you speak of it under 
ther this aristocratic notion of excluding infe- the graver name of happiness, or the lighter de- 
riors from their society, and keeping them at a nominations of pleasure and amusement. He 
distance, exerts any influence, at the present who may have been able to afford a single hour 
day, in deterring the fashionable circles from of happiness to others, has not lived wholly in 
frequenting the theatre as much as formerly, vain; while the man who has spent his whole 
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will not pretend to determine. 

There is noclass of society which is not hu- 
manized and liberalized, in feelings and senti- 
ments, by frequent and friendly intercourse. 
One great advantage derived from the weekly 
assembling together of people of all classes on 
the Sabbath, so universally practised through- 
out Christendom, an advantage secondary only 
to its religious influence, ts the improvement in 
moral and social feelings. The high and the 
low, the rich and the poor'meet together, and 
become sensible that, whatever earthly distinc- 
tions may exist, they are of the same race, and 
have a common origin. We are born to sympa- 
thise with each other in pleasure as well as in 
grief. The social feelings are improved where 
amusements are participated in common with 
our fellow men; the mind warms, and expands, 
and becomes sensible to pleasures unknown to 
him whose enjoyments are all solitary, who con- 
fines all his interest and happiness and concern 
to the narrow circle of his own family. The 
soul becomes liberalized and enlightened when 
mingling in the society of others, and particu- 
larly when sharing in their pleasures. While, 
on the contrary, in solitude the man becomes 
misanthropic, and selfish, contracted in his no- 
tions, and filled with narrow prejudices. 

But it is not alone in promoting social enjoy- 
ments and in improving the social feelings that 
theatrical amusements are favorable to the mo- 
ral character; they teach, too, and inculcate 
the sterner virtues. The theatre has been. tn 
all ages, a warm incentive to many of the vir- 
tues, and a powerful preservative against many 
of the vices. * True tragedy,’ as has been well 
remarked, “is a serious lecture upon our duty, 
shorter than an epic poem and longer than a fa- 
ble, otherwise differing from both, only in the 
method, which is dialogue instead of narration. 
Its province is to bring us in love with the more 
exalted virtues, and to create a detestation of 
the blacker and more enormous crimes; while 
comedy, by ar insinuating mirth, laughs us out 
of our frailties by making us ashamed of them.” 
Comedy favours the cause of virtue by turning 
vice and folly into ridicule; while her graver 
sister, tragedy, promotes the same object in a 
manner more stately and solemn. Indeed tra- 
gedy, to change the figure, has been justly re- 
presented as a moral picture, in which virtue 
appears to great advantage. 

‘Those persons, then, are erroneous in their 
views, who reproach the drama as being only a 
source of amusement, and possessing no utility. 
But is the fact that the stage is productive of 
pleasure aod amusement no argument in its fa- 
four? ‘* How vain and frivolous,” | have heard 
it contended, *‘ are the pursuits of an actor by 
profession; a life spent in administering to the 
pleasure and amusement of mankind! How un- 


life in laboring to contribute to their enjoyment 


has been, in my opinion, employed in an useful 
and honourable pursuit. Hy life kas been far 
more useful than is the existence of many of the 
great and famous, the renowned warriors of the 
earth, its masters and rulers. Is happiness, in 
itself, a thing of but little consequence ? or is it 
so easily obtained, and so abundant, in the pre- 
sent scene of things, as to be undervalued, that 
pleasure is spoken of in such disparaging terms? 
Our happiness seems to be the object of our cre- 
ation; the desire of obtaining happiness is the 
motive of all our efforts and labours. W hat is 
liberty itself; but freedom to obtain enjoyment? 
Ina state of bondage we should be kept back 
from some of the enjoyments which we might 
obtain when free from restraint, and therefore, 
we are ready to risk life itself rather than to be 
thus impeded in the pursuit of happiness. But 
it is only as opening to us the sources of plea- 
sure, of enjoyment, of happiness, that liberty is 
'valuable; but for this, liberty itself would be a 
_barren and dreary possession, an empty name, 
‘unworthy of our toil and labour undergone in 
its acquisition, undeserving of our watchtulness 


Wealth and honour, the great objects of our ex- 
ertions, are only valueble as the means of hap- 
piness. While, then, these instruments of en- 
joyment are considered worthy of such strenu- 
ous exertions, let not the direct enjoyment: 
themselves be considered as of hitle value. 
But possibly there may be some who will 
speak of pleasures not only as matters of little 
consequence, but as absolutely wrong; as dis- 
onrenyy to Heaven, who created man and other 
eings for enjoyment. Why, then, is not the 
fragrant and beautiful earth of a umiform co- 
lour and appearance? It could still support 
life. Why are not the wings of the gay and 
glittering insect of a dull and unvaried hue: 
They would still answer the purpose of flight. 
W hy are not the notes of birds confined to hoarse 
calls for food, or to cries of pain? Why is the 
human countenance varied with a thousand ex- 
ressions and emotions. Stamp it as with ab 
iron visor. Why possesses the buman form easeé 
and gracefulness of motion? Bind it down as 
with iron mail. A single glance at the mild, and 
beautiful, and cheerful countenance of nature 
ought to teach a better philosophy. ei 
But though pleasure in itself is valuable, 1s | 
so easily obtained, and so abundant, that it !s 
therefore despised? For my part, there are (00 
many disappointments and vexations in the pre- 
sent scene of things, and too much labour spent 
in vain, to allow me to speak lightly of a single 
hour’s enjoyment. 
But wheretore is this anxiety to deprive us of 
every amusement which possesses the least ex- 
citement, while even now, with the best of them. 


and anxiety experienced in its preservation. | 
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the difficulty is, not that they are too interest- 
ing, but that they are toodull? In these “ piping 
times of peace,’ a man needs something to keep 
him frotn sinking into torpor and inactivity ; 
while we are slumbering, time steals upon us 
rapidly and silently. He who but as yesterday 
was a child, finds himself, before he is aware, a 
man, approaching the scenes of active life with 
his intended preparation but half finished; in 
vain he may regret, in vain he may wish to lin- 
cer a little longer, time presses him onward. 
Again awaking, as from a dream, be finds more 
than half his life already gone; his plans unac- 
complished, nay hardly formed. Exclude not 
man, then, from every a which can possibly 
excite life and animation; let him mingle ina the 


dance, let him seek the drama. Perchance 
some noble sentiment, some strain of music, 
some inspiration read in the eye of a Siddons or 
a Kemble, may touch a responsive chord in his 
breast, and awaken him to recollection, that he 
may look around him and bethink himself whe- 
ther any thing can be done for his own advan- 
tage or that of others, before the inevitable day 
is upon him, and the time is past. Soon or ne- 
ver. 

| wilt only say, in conclusion, let those good 
men who now oppose the drama, unite with such 
friends of morality as advocate the stage in their 
eflorts to improve its character, and the theatre 
will become, in a still higher degree than it is 
at present, what it is designed for, an interest- 
ing amusement, a school of literature, and a 
school of virtue. 


Original. 


AN ADMONITION. 


Hark !—’tis the noiseless step !—the wordless voice— 
Pelt,—though not heard, of the dread angel, Time! 
In silence deep he speeds his onward way, 
Marking his fearless path with devastation. 
Relentless power !—his desolating hand 
Mars the fair works of man,—and lays in dust 
All that was made to die—The gloomy shades 
Jf ages past, whisper the fallacy 
Vi earthly hope.—The mighty vestiges 
Ui ancient grandeur, frowning in their ruin 
Speak, in their silence, to man’s listening spirit,— 
And tell that this vain world is not his rest. 
Where are the heads that plann’d~.the hands that rear’d 
Those lofty piles?—Fell Time bath laid them low! 
Where are the hearts whose glowing energies, 
High in ambition, nerv’d the conqueror’s arm 
To glorious deeds ?—The lurid eye of Time 
Hath chill'd their ardent longings fur renown. 
His silent,--powerful voice, with deadly charm, 
Hath hush’d, ina deep sleep, their throbbings wild. 
What is the mighty story of the past— 
Holding the wond’ring ear ?—-a dream! a name! 
lime’s children—days—and weeks—and months— 


and years—- 

With earth’s gay scenes, and man’s proud hopes, he 
sweeps 

Into the shoreless-—fathomless profound 

Of all-entombing ruin! S. E. 
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WHALING. 

A WHALE CHASE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
' “ Flooks—flooks!” was the welcome saluta- 
tion from aloft. The half eaten meal was broken 
off,—and the rush to the boats was tumultuous. 
It was like that of an army of practised gladia- 
tors, in the arena of the Coliseum. The alarm 
was heard by the crews of other vessels, and 
the intelligence spread like wildfire that a whale 
was entering the bay. Four boats were lowered 
—manned—and put off from the Grampus in 
less than half a minute after the cry was uttered 
aloft. A hundred other boats were instantly in 
motion, and bearing down upon the animal. 
Some, however, took the precaution to separate 
from the rest, and this divided the chances of 
capture. None could count with certainty upon 
striking the prey, for his course was irregular 
while in pursuit of his food. The whale is nota 
vicious animal, unless wounded; and, if not 
frightened, will move off sluggishly from his pur- 
suers, and appear and disappear at regular in- 
tervals:—so that if the direction is well ob- 
served when he sinks, (or shows his flooks, or 
forked tail, as he dives) pretty accurate calcu- 
lation may be made as to the place of his reap- 
pearance. 

The whalers in the boats that had scattered, 


had their share of excitement in turn; while 
those who had headed the whale, when he sunk 
from their sight for the first time, saw with mor- 
tification by the indication of his flooks, that he 
had already deviated largely from his first 
course. Asa score of others were already near 
the spot where he would next rise to blow, the 
first pursuers naturally laid upon their oars ;— 
but they were watchful of the event of the 
chase. 

Macy, with his two mates, and an approved 
boat-steerer, had each command of a separate 
boat. The selection of the crews for these boats, 
is in fact a matter of taste or favoritism with 
the officers of the ship. The captain has bis 
first pick of the whole crew; and, if his judg- 
| ment is good, he chooses those of the most pow- 
erful limb and muscle, quickness of apprehen- 
sion, and readiness of execution. The next 
choice falls to the first mate:—the second ofli- 
cer’s turn comes next ;—and the siftings of the 
crew fall to the boat-steerers. It may readily 
be believed that Macy, who was an experienced 
whaler, was altogether discreet in his choice, 
and had a crew of oarsmen who might be pitted 
against any other crew of the whole fleet. To 
say that they were Americans, and experienced 
whale fishermen, is sufficient assurance, of it- 
self, that they were competitors for all whaling 
honors, against the whole world. It is still, as 
it was eminently then, altogether un-American 
to admit of superiority in this business. It was, 
therefore, with deep chagrin that Macy saw the 
game escape him; for thus far he had led the 
van of the attack; while the whalers in some 
fifty boats in the rear, if not altogether content 
that,he should be their leader, were at least sa- 
tisfied, that to be beaten by him was no disho- 
nor. 

The Englishman, the Dane, the Dutchman. 
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the Swede, as also representatives of other Eu- | 
ropean nations, were Macy’s ambitious com- 
petitors, for the honor of killing the first whale 
of the season ;—the long and the strong pull was 
exerted to carry off the prize, and fair words of 
encouragement were offered, and enforced in 
the blandest and most persuasive manner, by 
those who controlled the boats. Some, uselessly 
enough, where so many were engaged, pulled 


after the animal in his devious course after food ; 
while others rested on their oars to watch the 
result, and to take advantage of his wanderings. 


The scene was most eo but a few | 
minutes served to scatter the boats in every di- 
rection; to sprinkle the bay with dark moving 


spots; to people it with life—sinewy life; .in 
short, it was an exhibition of the noblest of 
God's creation, both animal and human, wagin 
a war of extermination, and threatening death 
and destruction by collision. 

. The noble animal—for it was a right-whale of 
the largest class—held on its course up the bay, 
scooping its food from time to time, and annihi- 
lating its thousands of small fish at a dive; leav- 
ing the boats far in the rear, and darting off in 
new directions, until those who were most on the 
alert, or rather those who pulled the most con- 
stantly, were fain to give up the chase and lie 
on their oars. The whale approached the an- 
chorage ground of the ships; and its speed was 
increased as it shoaled the water, in proportion 
to its eagerness after its flying victims. 
small fish driven before their huge devourer, 
clubbed together and concentrated in shoals of 
such magnitude, that the ships were surround- 
ed, as it were, with a dense mass of animal mat- 
ter, huddling together, for common safety, or 
flying in swarms, before their common enemy 
like the multitudinous and periodical flowings of 
the herring from the Greenland seas. 

Intent upon his prey, the whale appeared un- 
conscious of the dangerous vicinage of the ships 
and played among them with a temerity that 
evinced a tameness, or perhaps an ignorance of 
its danger, that plainly showed he had never 
been chased by the whaler, nor hurt by the har- 
poon. His eager pursuit after food may, how- 
ever, account for his recklessness, for, generally 
speaking, the instinct of the whale is sufficient, 
upon all occasions, tu avoid an unusual object 
floating upon the water; and at such times the 
nicest stratagem of the art of the whaler is re- 
quired to capture him. 

The persecuted tribes have been chased so 
often—pursued so relentlessly, from haunt to 
haunt, that they must not unnecessarily 
scared ; for, if they are, the pursuit may as well 
be abandoned first as last—No crew can row a 
boat, for any length of time, to keep pace with 
a frightened and fugitive whale. 

The animal, gorged with its fishy meal, at last 
commenced its retreat from the Boras and the 
boats mancuvered to head off as he retired. 
Obeying the instinct of his nature, henow showed 
his flooks and vanished from the sight, before the 
boats could get within striking distance. A cal- 
culation being made where be would next ap- 
pear, (for beneath the water the whale does not 
deviate from a direct line in his horizontal pro- 
gress) a general race ensued, and each strove, 


The | 


WHALING. 


as if life were on the issue, to arrive first upon 
the spot. Some twenty minutes steady and vig. 
orous pulling found the foremost boats a fyl| 
mile behind the whale when he arose again to 
breathe. Several boats were unluckily ahead 
of Seth in the chase, as their position at startin 
enabled them to take the lead, when the anim 
began to push for deeper water. But Seth's 
men had been resting on their oars, while near- 
ly all the others had exhausted their strength, 
in following the whale among the ships; and the 
captain judged rightly, that in darting alter this 
finny prev, he would lead them all a bootless 
dance. He had determined to wait for the re- 
treat; and then to hang upon the rear of the en- 
emy. Thre were others, however, acquainted 
with the soundings of the bay, whose tactics 
were scarve inferior to Seth’s, and the advan- 
tage gained over him by several boats was proof 
of this, or at least of the superior accuracy of 
their calculations. It was a long time since Sell; 
had given chase to an animal of the right whale 
breed; he had grappled of late, only with the 
spermaceti—and, therefore, it was not to be 
wondered at, at this time, and under the cir- 
cumstances, that some of those around him 
should beat him manceuvering in the bay. But 
in the steady chase, he knew that he could 
count upon the speed and bottom of his boat's 
crew; and he was now resolyed to contest ior 
the victory. 


* We have aclear field now, my boys—give 
way steadily—we gain upon them—give the long 
pull—the strong pull—and the pull altogether: 
—lkeep her to it—heave ahead my bhearties!” 
Such were the words of Seth, as with eye stea- 
dily fixed upon a certain point, and with his 
steering oar slightly dipping at times, he guided 
the light whale boat unerringly towards the 
place where he expected the whale to reap- 
pear. One by one he had dropped his antago- 
nists, until there only remained three boats 
manfully struggling between him and the prize. 
The whale again breathed at the surface, and 
the distance between the headmost boat an¢ 
the animal was found to be diminished to half2 
mile—while the ships in the bay were run “ bull 
down.” ‘The pursuers were now out upon the 
broad ocean. Those who had abandoned the 
chase in despair, were slowly returning to their 
ships. The rigging of the vessels was mann 
by anxious spectators, watching the motions of 
the tiny specks out at sea, with beating hearts. 
The whale again cast his flooks into the air, and 
sank from the view of his pursuers. Now came 
the tug of war. 


You must those foreigners ahead,” salt 
Seth, to his men, * or crack your oars: they are 
of good American ash, and will bear pulling, 
continued he:— Give way with a will!—Pull 
—pull, my lads; that whale will not sink agall 
without a harpoon in his body :—and ’twill ne- 
ver do to tell of at home, that we allowed met 
of other nations to beat us. Keep your eye 
steadily on your oars;—mark the stroke of {he 
after oar, men—and give way for the credit 


the Grampus! 


Here Seth braced himself in the stern-sheel> 
—seized the steering oar with his left hand, a0 
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o 


he band of the oarsman. 

“ Now pull for your lives!”’ said he, “ while I 
add the strength of my leg to the oar.—QOnce 
more !—Again, my boys !—Once more.—There, 
—we pass the Spaniard !” 

“ Piabolo!” exclaimed the mortified native of 


ery his right foot against the after oar, just | 
low t 


The additional momentum of Seth’s foot, ap- 
plied to the stroke oar, had done the job; but 
two more boats were to be passed,—and quick- 
ly too,—or all the labor would be lost. 

“ Atit again, my boys! steady—steady—give 
way! give way for the honor of the Grampus. 
One pull for old Nantucket! and—there—we 
have shown a clean pair of heels to the Dutch- 
man !”’ 

Hagel!—Donder and Blixen!” said the 
Hollander. 

“ There is but one boat ahead,” said Seth ;— 
“It is the Englishman !—W e must beat Aim too, 
or we have gained nothing! Away with her, 
down upon him like men!—QOue pull for the 
Grampus, my boys!—another for old Nan- 
tuck——”’ 

The Ameriean now shot up alongside of the 
English boat :—but the honor of the nation, too, 
was at stake; and they bent to their oars with 
fresh vigor. Five athletic Englishmen, each 
with a chest that would have served for the mo- 
del of Hercules, with arms of brawn and sinew, 
swayed their oars with a precision and an ear- 
nestness that, for a minute, left the contest 
doubtful. The English commander, seeing how 
effectually Seth managed the stroke oar with 
his foot, braced himself in a similar attitude of 
exertion ;— and his boat evidently gained upon 
the Nantucketer! Seth saw the increase of 
speed of his rival with dismay. The whale, too, 
was just rising ahead. The bubbles of his blow- 
ing, and of his efforts at rising, were beginning 
toascend! It wasa moment of intense anxie- 
\. The rushing train or vortex of water, told 
that he was near the surface. Both command- 
ers encouraged their men anew by a single 
word ; and then, as if by mutual consent, all was 
silent, except the long, measured, and vigorous 
stroke of the oars. 

“For old England, my lads!” shouted the 
one. 

“ Remember old Nantucket, my boys !” was 
the war cry of the other. 

Both plied their oars with apparently equal 
skill; but the hot Englishman lost his temper as 
the boat of Seth shot up again, head and head 
with him—and he surged his foot so heavily upon 
the after oar, that it broke off short in the row- 
lock! The blade of the broken oar became 
entangled with the others on the same side, 
while the after oarsman lost his balance, and 
fell backward upon his leader. 

“I bid thee good bye!” said Seth, as he shot 
ahead. 

“Way your oars!” said Seth: 
to his men. 1e oars bristled apeak, after the 
fashion of the whale-fishermen. The harpooner 
unmediately seized and balanced his weapon 
over his head, and planted himself firmly in the 
bow of the boat. At that instant the huge body 
of the whale rose above the surface; and Seth, 


with a single turn of his steering bar, brought 
the bow dead upon the monster, a few feet back 
of the fin. Simultaneously with the striking of 
the boat, the well poised harpoon was launched 
deep into the flesh of the animal. 

* Starn all!” shouted Seth. 

The boat was backed off in an instant; and 
the whale, feeling the sting of the barb, darted 
on like the wind. The well-coiled line flew 
through the groove of the bow-post with incom- 
parable swiftness, and it presently began to 
smoke and then to blaze with the rapidity of the 
friction. Seth now took the bow wit! his lance, 
exchanging places with the harpooner, and qui- 
etly poured water upon the smoking groove, un- 
til it was cooled. The oars were again peaked, 
and the handles inserted in brackets fixed on 
the ceiling of the boat, beneath the thwarts— 
the blades projecting over the water like wings ; 
and the men, immoveable, rested from their 
long, but successful pull:—and much need did 
they have of the relief,—for a more arduous, or 
a better contested chase, they had never expe- 
rienced. 

The line in the tub was now well nigh run 
out, and the boat-steerer, with a thick buckskin 
mitten or nipper, as it is called, for the protec- 
tion of his hand, seized hold of the line, and, in 
a twinkling, caught a turn round the logger- 
head, to enable the man at the tub-oar to bend 
on another line. 

The rapidity of the animal’s flight the while 
was inconceivable. The boat now ploughed 
deeply and laboriously, leaving banks of water 
on each side, as she parted the wave that over- 
topped the men’s heads, and effectually obscured 
the sight of every object on the surface. The 
swell of the closing water came after them ina 
heavy and angry rush. The second line was 
now allowed to run slowly from the loggerhead, 
and a drag, or plank about eighteen inches 
square, with a line proceeding from each cor- 
ner, and meeting at a point like a pyramid, was 
fastened to it, and thrown over to deaden the 
speed of the whale. Another and another drag 
were added, until the animal, feeling the stro 
backward pull, began to relax his efforts—an 
presently he suddenly descended, thougl: not to 
the full extent of the slackened line. 

It now became necessary to haul in the slack 
of the line, and to coil it away in the tub care- 
fully, while the men pulled with their oars, to 
come up with the whale when he should rise to 
the surface. All things were soon ready again 
for the deadly attack. 

The ripple of the whale, as he ascended, was 
carefully marked; and when he again saw the 
light of the day, a deep wound, close to the 
barbed harpoon, was instantly inflicted by the 
hand of Seth. It was the death blow. 

‘“ Starn all!” was the cry once more—and 
the boat was again quickly backed off by the 
oarsmen. 

The infuriated animal roared in agony, and 
lashed the ocean into foam. The blood gushed 
from his spout-holes, falling in torrents upon the 
men in the boat, and coloring the sea. The 
whale, in his last agony, is a fearful creature. 
He rose perpendicularly in the water, head 
downwards, and again writhed and lashed the 
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sea with such force, that the people in the re: | 
treating boats, though ten miles distant, heard 
the thunder of the sound distinctly. The exer- 
tion was too violent to last long:—it was the 
signal of his dissolution. His blood ceased to 
flow, and he turned his belly tothe sun! The 
waif of the Grampus floated triumphantly above 
the body of the slaughtered Leviathan of the 
deep—and the peril of the hardy crew was over. 


Origioal. 


LINES. 


How sweet to see the dying saint, 
Sink placidly to rest, 

And calmly breathe his spirit out— 
Upon a Suviour’s breast, 


When “heart and flesh” are failing fast 
And hope’s absorbed in fear, 

How sweet to have the “Comforter” — 
A firm supporter near. 


| 


- | When he has bade his weeping friends, 
The long,—the last adieu, | 
When earthly objects fast recede— 
And vanish from his view— 


*Tis sweet to have a heavenly guide, 
To take him by the hand, 
And lead him through the dreary vale, 
To Canaan’s promised land. E.C, J. 


THE SEVENTH DAY. 


The sun is set beneath the western wave: 

O’er Eden’s garden soft-wing’d twilight steals; 

Stars, one by one, in golden clusters, pave 

The dark’ning sky ; while the lone night-bird peals 

Her liquid harmony, and nature feels, 

Oh, night, thy soothing power, and seeks repose. 

Man to the God of darkness now appeals, 

And in the south, night’s silver queen arose 

And o’er the sleeping world her cold, clear beams she 
throws. | 


The Night serenely passed—the seventh day came 
And rosy dawn steals o’er the eastern sky ; 

Nature awakes, and breathes through all her frame 
One sigh.of praise and prayer, to God Most high, 
Pleased with his words thus spake Eternity ; 

“This day be hallow’d, set apart for rest, 

Sacred frorn toil, in holy memory 

Of this new world—a world which we have bless’d 
‘The SaspatTu we appoint, for manto be our Guest.’ 


oF Gopv.—There are four short 
sentences of holy writ, which contain in them 
more of the knowledge of God than all the un- 
aided wisdom of man has ever been able to dis- 
cover: “ God isa spirit “ God is one:” “God 
is light:” ‘* God islove.” Spirituality of essence, 
unity of substance, purity of nature, and benevo- 
lence of charactégare thus, with sublime brevi- 
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THE FOUNDLING. 


Passing in the course of our wandering through 
a thriving sea-port, Simon turned into a large shop 
to make some purchases. At a desk behind the 
counter sat a weather-beaten rough little man, who 
was too much occupied with his day book and leger 
to observe us, While the shopman was supplying 
our wants, Simon hailed him with “ well captain, 
how goes it?” Up, or rather down, started the lit. 
tle bustling man from his tall three legged stool, 
and joyously returned the salutation. Balancing 
himself on his two feet, as if he had been standing 
on deck in a stiff breeze, and pulling up, at each 
side, what no man now dare call his breeches, that 
outlawed word, as sailors are wont to haul up their 
trowsers at the end of a job, he clapped both his 
hands into his waistcoat pockets, and clearing his 
throat with an emphatic wag of his head anda wink 
with one eye, he went on to answer Simon’s que- 
ries after his welfare, in a few common-place phra- 
ses which conveyed but little information. He was 
evidently habituated to say nothing that might af- 
terwards rise up to trouble him ; and the sight of a 
stranger with his old friend seemed for the time to 
act like a safety valve upon his mind. 

“Thank ye, Mr. Frazer, thank ye, thank ye, safe 
at anchor, safe at anchor now, Mr. Frazer ; had my 
reugh day; in port now; try to make the most of 
it; hard times these, though ; poor sales, poor sales, 
sir; worse pay,” &c. &c. 

He was full of civility, and activity, and anxiety 
to serve us; asked Simon to his house to dine, to 
sleep, &c. but we only stayed to pay for what was 
bought, and the instant we were on the street again, 
Simon began. 

“It is worth walking five Scotch miles to see 
that man! if it were for no more than to teach 
every thing that lives, that no man born in this 


situation, need despair.” 

“ Who is he ?”—said I. 

“ Who is he?” repeated Simon. “ Indeed not 
many could tell you that! but I will tell you all | 
know of him. About 40 years ago, he was pul 
into the basket of the foundling hospital in Edin 
burgh, with a 10/. note, and a scrawl! pinned to his 
breast, stating that his name should be Charles Gal- 
loway. I have no power, whatever might be my 
wish, to lay open the secrets of the prison-house 
and tell whether the unhappy infants, whom f@ 
thers and mothers forsook, found that mercy an 
kindness under the hands of strangers, which the! 
parents denied. Certain it is, this poor man’s ap 
pearance bears heavy marks of but merciless treat 
ment; but accidents may happen in spite of cate. 
And whether his bones were broken, and his joi 
twisted then, or afterwards when apprenticed, at 4 
very early age, as a sea boy on board a Leith trade", 
I do not know. It is too true that there he did re 
ceive the most cruel usage from the savage mast! 
and crew, which became at last so intolerable, that, 
driven to absolute despair, he made his escape inthe 


ty, predicated of Jehovah. 


night while the vessel was lying at Bristol, with no 


blessed country, however low and wretched his | 
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THE FOUNDLING, 


other possession than the ragged clothes on his 
hack. He ran for his life through the unknown 
city, thinking every sound he heard was a pursuer ; 
and having by the time day dawned, reached the 
open country, he hid himself in a hole until it was 
avain dark. He then set forward once more, wan- 
dering he knew uot whither, along cross roads and 
byways, till about noon the following day, he came 
to a farm-steading, when, utterly-exhausted with 
hunger and misery, he staggered into an open out 
house, and sinking down among some straw, fell 
asleep: When he awoke, he found several people 
standing near him, and his dirty, ragged appear- 
ance exciting suspicion, they were about to tumble 
him into the road. He implored food and mercy, 
and told them his story. Instantly, a warm-hearted 
[rishman, nearly as ragged as himself, started up in 
his behalf, and by his powerful intercession, pro- 
cured the starving boy plenty to eat from the well- 
fed English servants ; and following up the impres- 
sion he had made on the hearts of his fellow labo- 
rers, he gathered among them half a crown, which 
he presented to the little wandering exile. He then 
set him on the road to London, and gave him kind 
words and kind wishes at parting.--So that, as 
Charles himself told me, while tears were gushing 
over his cheeks—he has never since seen an Irish- 
man, but he felt his heart warmed, and his ears tin- 
gle at the music of. the honest brogue. 

“On and on wandered and toiled the poor little 
naked lonely wretch. Oh, what greater punish- 
iment could one wish his unnatural parents than to 
have thus seen and known their forlorn child! But 
no one knew him, and he entered the wilds of Lon- 
don, friendless and wo-worn, without one earthly 
possession but the Irishman’s half-crown, which 
rather than break upon, he had begged and starved 
on the road. But he had received kindness—had 
heard the words and the voice of pity and sympa- 
thy, and was no longer desperate, and no longer 
hated and feared his species; blessed Ireland ! 

“ By cleaning himself, and by means of his pre- 
clous long hoarded half-crown, making the utmost 
of his appearance, he got the master of a vessel to 
admit him on board his ship as a sea-boy ; and, 
once there, he took care to behave so weil that he 
should never be turned out. By serving and oblig- 
ing the sailors, taking their jokes and thumps 
with good humor, and never allowing himself to be 
provoked or sulky at the many vexations and 
plagues which the youngest and littlest thing—dog 
or boy—-on board a ship is always heir to; this poor 
wee practical philosopher, besides many small fa- 
vors and donations, gained to himself the good will 
of the captain, the mate and the men; and by the 
time the ship returned to port, had from his early 
command of temper, purchased for himself an ex- 
cellent character, Patient and steady, he held on 


his humble career, always advancing, And as he 
compared one month as it passed with the month 
that had gone before, he saw and felt, that in spite 
of his apparently overwhelming disadvantages, his 


progress was still forwerd, and ever with accelerat- 
Ing speed, 


| 
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“While in port, he redoubled his efforts to 
oblige and serve the master: ‘The sailors then all 
leave the ship, and the labor of delivering the 
cargo, cleaning her out, and re-loading and prepar- 
ing again for sea, devolves on their hired jobbers 
and apprentices. Here the captain felt all the im- 
portance of having an honest faithful boy, on whose 
perfect obedience and common sense he could rely, 
to watch while he was unavoidably absent; and 
Charles had plenty to do, even when others were 
at play. Whether he was sufflicientiy rewarded for 
all this, 1 do not know. It but too often happens 
that when a service or a benefit is unexpected, it is 
received with gratitude and delight; but the longer 
such services and favors are continued, the less they 
are thought of, and are very soon considered, if not 
demanded as a right. While the sailors, many of 
them three times his age, were ranging about in the 
wildest dissipation and idleness, this poor destitute 
little boy, with neither home nor relation to shelter 
or help, or direct him, after all the severe toil of 
each successive day, instead of going to amuse- 
ment or sleep, cleaned himself, (no easy task !) from 
the pitch and tar and dirt with which he was be- 
smeared, and with his little savings, pinched off 
himself when hungry and cold ; he went toa night 
school to improve his reading and writing, and af- 
terwards to learn arithmetic and navigation. His 
extreme eagerness, his AGony to improve, so de- 
lighted his teacher, an old disabled seaman with 
only one leg, that he presented him with the re- 
mains of one or two useful books, a scale and pair 
of compasses, all which, though like himself nearly 
worn out in the service, were of unspeakable value 
to the laborious indefatigable learner. What a 
blessing to him would have been the money it took 
to make a sailor once drunk! but though he saw 
their delirious waste, so disunited was he- from 
every one on earth, so utterly destitute of a claim 
upon any creature, so unused to have his miseries, 
necessities, or wishes thought of or supplied by any 
but himself, that such an ideadid not occur to him. 

«“ When the ship was again to sail, and all were 
once more on board, most of the men were morial 
drunk. Many of them sick and worn out; many of 
them bruised and bloody, and dirty. Poor Charles 
as he arranged the tackling aloft, and heard the sot- 
tish uproar, and saw the degraded objects below 
upon deck, could not but think that, in spite of the 
great riches in nis eyes, which each of these sai- 
lors possessed when they went on shore, their plenty 
of time, the means of enjoyment and improve- 
ment, of which he was continually thinking, then 
they all were as peor and pennyless as himself, far 
more dirty, far more exhausted, and sick, and bruis- 
ed, and ignorant, than himself, after all his ceaseless 
toils in performing his duty to the captain and him- 
self. This was one of the practical lessons Charles 


never forgot. 


“Even before his apprenticeship was out, hav- 
ing at different times received small presents of mo- 
ney fron: the captain and passgngers, his sagacity 
and wits, sharpened by the etellent whetstone of 
necessity, led him as if by instinct, to lay out this 
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little treasure in the most judicious and profitable [teen hé might be able to inform him who his rely. 
miniature speculations. And though at first his | tions were, hearing which long-wished for words 
gains, to the wasteful blustering seamen, seemed so | nearly cured the wound inflicted by the sailor, He 
small, that he was constantly the butt of their | soon stated all he knew of himself to the stranger, 
scornful wit and jeers; yet they were great to him who in return, advised him to write to a lady jy 


> » - 


who had nothing, and knew so well how to use 
them. By the time his indenture expired, he was 
a stout healthy lad, and a steady excellent seaman, 


whom all on board could trust, and possessing — 


the good will of all. He. still continued in the 
same ship, and from his knowledge of navigation, 
having on several occasions dene the duty of a se- 
cond mate exceedingly well. It was not long be- 


fore he was appointed mate ; and in the course of. 


a few voyages after, the captain having left the 
West Indies in bad health, he navigated the ship 
safely to port, and what was still more difficult, pre- 
served the most perfect discipline among the men, 
some. of them so lately his superiors. His old 
friend and master being unable to go to sea next 
voyage, the owners appointed Charles, in the inte- 
rim, captain ; and when he looked back on the day 
he first entered London, with scarcely clothes to 


cever him, without one earthly friend, witheut a_ 


hole where to lay his head, and the poor Irishman’s 


half-crown, all he had to look to as the means of. 


existence ; and when he cast back his eye a little 


further still, and remembered that even then he was 


rich and happy in comparison of the night, when, 
a half-naked, trembling, starving fugitive, he was 
flying from Bristol, starting at every footstep, and 
hearing the crack of a rope’s end in every sound, it 
seemed to himself that he was in a dream! 


“ He managed the ship well, and was continued | 


as a captain by the same owners; but, like other 
people who, when they are well, generally invent 


some excuse for being uneasy—he was seized with — 
homesickness, and got himself appointed master of | 


a ship sailing for Scotland. So, behold his home- 
sickness relieved—but what, think you arose In its 
stead’? What a sick fever of the heart to know 
who he was! this was a problem not easily solved. 
A man who knew nothing of himself but what i 
have told you was not likely to learn much more. 
He, therefore, in the meanwhile chose a new ob- 
ject for the fever in his heart, and married. Calm- 
ness succeeded for a time this hurly-burly of the 
spirits, but during every voyage the original disease 
returned. 
and consultations ended in nothing. 


“ At last, having been one day giving orders to 
one of his sailors while in harbor, and receiving an 
insolent answer, all the captain rose in his heart— 
and wheeling round on the main with a stamp and 
a “d’ye know who you are speaking to?” his op- 
ponent calmly replied, “if I did, it would be more 
than you do;” a retort so startling and so true, that 
he turned away in silence to chew the cud of many 
a bitter fancy. It happened that a newly appoint- 
ed port-oflicer was near enough to‘hear the sailor’s 


Still, all his ruminations, speculations | —" 
class who reflect but little.” A very pointed de- 


Galloway, whose address he gave, adding, “ if my 


. . . 
-coniectures are right, she is your aunt.” 


_ ‘The captain was but too happy to follow the sug- 
gestion ; but who shall describe, or who but one 
so situated, can conceive the perturbation of soy! 
in which he awaited the reply to his letter? Even 
sooner than he dared to expect, a reply arrived, He 
rushed to aroom by himself, tore open the seal, and 
the paper on which he looked—the light—the house 
—the world—swam before his eyes, as he read the 
first words that met them, “My dear nephew.” 
The faintness of violent emotion soon wore off 
and the mystery of his existence was clearly un- 
-ravelled—He found he was sprung of a high and 
ancient family, though, as probably he anticipated, 
his own birth not very honorable. He soon after 
had an interview with his mother, by that time, a 
virtuous, venerable matron, high/y respectable. 

I think it would puzzle any ordinary mind to con- 
ceive what her feelings and thoughts must have 
been when this living evidence of the deeds of other 
years, stood before her! She wished him to change 
his name for her own, but this he spiritedly refused. 
“ However honorable the name may be to others, 
God knows I owe it little; and I will keep that, in 
which, by his blessing, I struggled through my de- 
serted infancy, my starving and miserable child 
hood, and toilsome, unfriended youth,” 


Soon after this period he gave up the sea, hav- 
ing realized above 4000/7, He is now a ship owner, 
and part of his money being invested in that shop 
from which his ships are supplied with stores, it 
thereby draws a double profit. Many strange in- 
stances I have known of wealth and prosperity at- 
tendant on good conduct in the poor, but Charles 
Galloway surpasses them all. For there he sits 
scarcely yet forty years of age, surrounded withall 
that can make an honest man happy and comforta- 
ble—a good name, good health, a good wife, good 
children, and a competency.” 


— 


VuL_Garity.—* By the vulgar.” said Mira: 
beau, ‘1 do not mean the mob, but men of every 


finition, and, let us add, a very profound one— 


‘having no reference to the mere surface of man 


ners, beneath which inherent vulgarity of mind 
not unfrequently lurks, but to that due and stea- 
dy exercise of the understanding, apart from 
which men are in fact little better, in reference 


to the great moral and intellectual ends of the 


creation, than are the beasts that bear their bur- 
dens, or the brute elements upon which 


they 


retort, and to see its effect on the little mortified cap- | tread. 


tain ; and after cogitating with His wife over some | — iia 
auld lang syne scandals, he proeeeded to Captain| Geography of the Heart.—A woman's No: is 
Galloway’s house. He briefly told him he had some ; but a crooked path unto a woman’s Yes! 
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BASIN AT EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The head of the Delaware division of the 
Pennsylvania—a view of which we have caused 
to be engraved from a drawing of Breton—is at 
Easton, a thriving town, beautifully situated on 
the Delaware river, near the mouth of the Le- 
high. A dam has been constructed at this point, 
over which a large body of water is constantly 
passing. The scenery near this place, and es- 
ectally on the Lehigh, is of a varied, romantic 
and imposing character, and annually attracts 
a large number of visiters from Philadelphia and 
other places. The town of Easton is regularly 
laid out, and contains an active and enter sires; 
population. The Delaware, Morris and Lehig 
canals unite here, and give a great impetus to 
the business of the town. 

The act, under the authority of which the 
Delaware division of the Pennsylvania canals 
has been constructed, was passed on the 9th of 
April, 1827. The first survey and examination 
of the route was commenced at Easton, on the | 
llth of July following; and at a meeting of the 
board of canal commissioners, held in Philadel- 

hia, on the 10th of September, a portion of the 
oy extending from Bristol to Taylorsville, of | 
about 18 miles, was directed to be finally located 
and put under contract. This was let on the 
13th of October following ; and the first estimate | 
for work done was paid on the 15th of December, 
1827. 

The length of the whole line, commencing at 
the south east angle of the pier, immediately be- 
low, and connected with the tide lock at Bristol, 
to the northern abutment of the feeder dam 
across the mouth of the Lehigh, at Easton, as 
measured on the towing path bank, is fifty-nine 
miles and sixty perches. 

The width of the canal, at top-water line, is 
forty feet ; the depth of water, five feet; and the 
width, at bottom, twenty-five feet. 

The tide lock at Bristol is 22 feet wide and 100 
long and calculated for a rise of 4.75 feet tide 
above the level of five feet water in the basin. 

The guard lock at New Hope is 18 feet wide | 
and of similar length with the lift locks. It com-. 
municates with the river at the head of Wells’ | 
falls, and is calculated to secure the canal | 
against a freshet or rise of 14 feet above low | 
water mark in the Delaware, which was ascer- 
tained during the lowest stage of water in the 
present season to be 2.17 teet above the bottom 
of the canal at the guard lock. | 

The guard lock at Easton, immediately below 
the feeder dam, is 22 feet in width, 100 feet long 
and constructed so as to secure the canal against 
arise of 10 feet water over the comb of the dam. 

The out let lock, connected with the feeder 
dam across the Lehigh, and communicatin 
with the river Delaware, is 22 feet wide an 
100 feet long. The bottom of the lock is 16.2 
feet below top-water line of the canal, and 4.33 
feet below extreme low water in the river. The 
gates rise 22.17 feet above extreme low water. 

The feeder dam across the Lehigh is 317 feet 
long, measured on the comb between the abut- 
ments; it is built of crib work, filled with stone, 
eovered with flatted poles and gravelled. The 
abutments are of strong rubble masonry laid in 


12 


tide lock, and | tot 


hydraulic cement. The comb of the dam is 
raised to the same height with the top water line 
of the canal, and is 11.87 feet above low water 
mark in the river, immediately below the dam. 
The whole lockage on the line is 165.05 feet, 
from which if 3 feet be deducted, will give the 
difference of the level between the top water 
line of canal at Easton, and mean or middle tide 
at Bristol. 

The abutments of the bridges are of dry ma- 
sonry ; the superstructure is a single span of 
wood work of 50 feet in length, supported by 
king posts and braces. 

The basin at Bristol covers five & a half acres 
of ground, and is enclosed on two sides by a pier 
faced with timber and filled with earth. ‘The 
pier on the south east side, extending from the 
steam boat wharf to the out let of the tide lock, 
is 500 feet long, 40 feet wide on the top, and 
raised 9.75 feet above common low tide; that on 
the south west side, including the length of the 

4 foot of lift lock 
No. 1, is 1089 feet long, 20 feet wide on the top, 
and raised to a correspondent height. 

The cost of the Delaware canal may be stated, 
in round numbers, at $1,500,000. 


The Lehigh canal terminates in the pool at 
the head of the Delaware canal at Easton. It 
extends to Mauch Chunk, a distance of 47 miles, 

rom which point the Lehigh coal company are 
now carrying up their improvements to the 
mouth of Wright creek, a distance of 26 miles, 
where it is to connect with the Susquehanna, by 
a canal to Berwick, 26 miles long, and a rail- 
road to Wilksbarre, 14 miles. The Lehigh canal 
is one of the most substantial works of the kind 
in the country. 


PALACE OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


The front of this Palace, toward the Rue St. 
Honore, was built by Philippe, the Duc d’ Or- 
leans, after the destruction of the Opera House, 
in 1763. It has two pavilions, adorned with 
Doric and lonic columns, and crowned with 


finely sculptured by Pajon, with the 


gures of Prudence and Liberality on the lett 
compartment and Strength and Justice on the 
right. On entering the part of the Palace oc- 


/cupied by the Duke, on the left of the vestibule, 


is the gallery of Virginia, formerly occupied 
as the Exchange, and on the right is the grand 
staircase, which was constructed by Desorgues, 
and is adorned with two genii in bronze. This 
building is attached to the Palais- Royal. 


Fin1aL GRATITUDE is an amiable trait where- 
ever found; it should be cherished by every 
possible means, and will meet its appropriate re- 
ward. 


“Always remember that your oy to your 
parents is inferior only to that which binds you 


to the great Author of your being, and that nei- | 


ther the implicit submission of childhood, nor 
the return of affectionate offices in more ad- 
vanced years, can ever cancel your obligations 
for a father’s protection, or repay the solicitudes 
of a mother’s tenderness!”—Dr. Kett. 
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“ Rest not in an ovation, but a triumph over thy | 
passions. Let Anger walk hanging down her head ; | 
let Malice go menacled, and Envy fetiered alter thee. | 
Behold within thee the long train ot thy trophies, not | 
within thee. Make the quarreiling apithyies sleep, and | 


centaurs within thee be quiet’. Chain up the unruly le- 


gion of thy breast; lead thine own captivity captive, | 
and be Cesar within thyselt.. Do this, or crime will | 
ensue.”’—Browne's Aruorisms. | 


CHAPTER I, | 

There lived in Padua some few years ago, in the. 
Via Rosa, a narrow street near the Albergo della Stel- | 
la, one Geronimo Goldoni—no relation to the play- 
wright of that name—but a man of mystery andof | 
might; of might, because possessed of wealth so 
enormous, as scarcely ever to have been heard of 
out of a fairy tale, or that family of the kings of 
the gold mines, the Baron Rothschild. Though the 
street was narrow and dirty where he lived, yet his 
gloomy and dilapidated palazzo was princely in 
point of space—the mosaics of its floors, and the 
paintings of its ceilings—but of furniture it was 
guiltless, saving the pall-like tapestry the spider 
had indefatigably woven for years. At the time 
our tale commences, it was some sixteen years 
since Goldoni had been established in this abode, 
and rejoiced in the title of the Miser of Padua. 
Difficult of access, morose and forbidding when 
seen, little was he known by his poorer brethren, 
His dealings were chiefly with the magistrates of 
the land, among whom his influence was as extra- 
ordinary as it was universal. Was a loan to be ne- 
gotiated between two countries, the supplies ge- 
nerally issued from his coffers; so that he was con- 
tinually in correspondence with half the crowned 
heads in Europe; and not being of a temper likely 
ever to be guilty of making a bargain disadvanta- 
geous to himself, his footing was such in every 
court, that whenever either his business or his plea- 
sure led him into other countries, he was as splen- 
didly lodged and as much adulated as though he 
had been a contemporary monarch. Was anoble- 
man ruined, Goldoni was the first to offer for his 
estate, palace, plate, pictures, statues, jewels, &c. a 
price that defied competition ; and as he was con- 
tinually completing purchases of this sort, he went 


on literally 
* Building his fame 
Upon the ruins of another’s name.” 

To the numerous gems of art he always had on 
hand to dispose of, he invariably affixed the highest 
possible price ; and if any novice had the temerity 
to offend him, by offering him, nay, but a ducat 
less than he asked—when they returned to give 
him his own terms, he was sure to adopt the sybil’s 
plan, and double his demand. This laudable prac- 
tice being pretty well known, his customers ge- 
nerally allowed him to have his own way in the first 
instance. In his house were to be seen a chaos of 
pictures, statues, gold, and silver vases, of a most 
Belshazzar-like size and magnificence. Many of 
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chef Wauvres of Benvenuto Celini—shreds of 
hangings, rare books, and rarer manuscripts, down 
to remnants of point lace, leaden looking charms 
against the ‘ evil eye,’ and rags stained with the 
blood of San Ganerio. Skulls and skeletons, and 
defunct specimens of human deformity also found 
themselves amid the heterogeneous mass that strew- 
ed his floors, and made a good running cemmen- 
tary upon the gorgeous wealth that human folly 
had peured into this sewer of human avarice ; but 
the owner of these himself served as their best 
homily. Goldoni’s thin, bent, attenuated figure. 
generally clad in an old thread-bare brown surtout 
coat, boots that from their square toes and § lack 
lustre’ hue, might have belonged to the great Fre- 
derick, and been bequeathed to their present owner 
after they had espoused all the dust of Potsdam. 
and grown wrinkled under the scenes of Voltaire. 
In youth he must have been handsome, but the fire 
seemed tw have left his eye to consume his heart. 
and the lines in his face were of that writhed and 
furrowed kind that are more the work of those 
scorplons—human passions, than of the calm and 
even hand of time; the hair on his temples was 
thin, though his beard was thick, and had grown 
to a most rabbinical length. He seldom wore a hat, 
but one of those little black and gold Greek caps, 
which, like Scott’s minstrel, though now “ infirm 
and old,’ had certainly ‘seen better days;’ his 
hands were long and shadowy to an almost super- 
natural degree, and though the choicest wines, 
‘from humble port to imperial Tokay,’ stocked his 
cellars, one drop of them never appeared to have 
warmed his veins—indeed, so perfectly bloodless 
did he appear, that no emotion of anger, pleasure, 
(if he ever felt it,) surprise, or fear, brought the 
slighest tinge into his ‘sear and yellow’ cheek— 
but the veins of the forehead swelled into a cordage 
that distorted his whole face into a painfully impo- 
tent imitation of phrenzy. Next to avarice, ambi- 
tion was his ruling passion, and pride his corto- 
ding vice. He claimed (but always with due dis- 
dain, as though it were the least source of his 
pride) relationship with all the noblest houses in 
italy. The Barbirimis of Flerence, the Colonnas 
of Rome, the Scaligers of Verona, the Cigoginas 
of Milan, and so on ad infinitum, and they, so far 
from rejecting the claim, seemed flattered ané 
pleased at his allowing it. Did a young noble 
make a foolish marriage, or do any thing else that 
required paternal forgiveness, Geronimo Goldino 
was always applied to as being an infallible media- 
tor, could he be brought, alias bribed, to undertake 
the mission—his mysterious and boundless 1- 
fluence extended even to the vatican—the pap! 


fantoccini, and not an indulgence was sold, or 4 
hat given away, ora state secret whispered at Monte 
Cavello, but what he had something to say to 
Though penurious to the extreme in his way o 
living—yet let there be but a pageant in any degree 
out of the common way, and the equipage and 
paraphernalia of Goldoni were not excelled by the 


At 


those fairy-like and exquisitely jewelled cups—the 


gilded and purple triumphs of ancient Rome. 


seat seemed but part of the machinery of his vast . 
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the music meeting at Verona, when all the empe- 
rors were assembled there, and standing room even 
was not to be had for love or money}; his was the 
most ostentatiously gorgeous seat in the Amphi- 
theatre; and at a fete the Admiral of the Fleet gave at 
Venice some years after, the dull and silent waters 
of the Adriatic seemed flushed and noisy with the 


splendour of his flotilla, which might have rivalled | 


the veluptuous magnificence of Cleopatra’s en the 
Cydnus. He disdained the funeral trappings of the 
the other gondolas, and the one especially occupied 
by himself was inlaid with ivory and gold of the 
most exquisite workmanship—the awning was of 
violet velvet richly embroidered, the cushions of the 
came, stuffed with the softest eider down, within 
whose soft mazes Geronimo lay ensconced in his 
usual mean attire, looking as though he endured 
every thing, and enjoyed nothing, with an expres- 
sion of inward suffering more befitting a Procrustes 
bed than so luxurious a dolce far niente. ‘This 
strange being had one daughter, who was, indeed, 
* All that painting could express, 
Or youthtul poets fancy when they love,” 

even in her own sweet land of painting and of 
love; but whether her father most loved or hated 
her, it would have been impessible to decide 
from the contradictory inequalities of his manner 
and conduct towards her. Her education had been 
attended to, beyond that of most of her country- 
women. Italy could produce few such linguists as 
she was. English, German Spanish, Latin, and 
French (of course) she knew, spoke, and wrote 
with the uttermost correctness and fluency. Sel- 
fishness on the part of her father might have con- 
tributed greatly to this knowledge ; as, with his in- 
numerable foreign correspondents, it was of infinite 
use tohim. But as a painter and a musician, she 
boasted equal excellence.—Sometimes for days to- 
gether, he would not see her, and if he met her ac- 
cidentally, his looks were such that she dared not 
encounter him. ‘Then, suddenly, without any ap- 
parent cause, he would summon her to his pre- 
sence, and she was again his Carissima Giulietta, 
his Ragazza Bellissima, his Solo Tesoro. 

Of her mother she had never directly or indirect- 
ly heard. Once, and only once, she had ventured 
to ask her father how old she was when her mother 
died, and this simple and very natural question 
threw him into such a paroxysm of rage, that it ef- 
fectually terrified her into silence for ever after. 
rhough of his two moods towards her, tenderness 
and moroseness, the latter, om an average, pre- 
dominated, yet if her head but ached, he seemed 
perfectly miserable, and thought no trouble or ex- 
pense sufficient to procure her ease ; but, notwith- 
standing all this, with one of those strange anoma- 
lies in his character, he kept her to her embroidery 
lrame as assiduously as if both their subsistence 
had depended upon it: compelling her tu dispose 
of her work at the highest possible price, and even 
carry it home, unattended, to the most distant part 
of the city. But whether from fear of the all- 
powerful miser, or respect for his daughter, who was 
known to every living soul in Padua, certain it is, 


— 


| 


that in spite of her surpassing beauty, she went and 
came on all these to her painful and degrading mis- 
sions perfectly unmolested. With all Goldoni’s 
inordinate pride, he seemed to take a fierce and un- 
natural delight in humiliating her,—his beautiful, 
his only child. Often, when she would look with 
a natural, but melancholy curiosity at the innumera- 
ble treasures that vice and folly were pouring into 
her father’s labyrinth of a warehouse, he would 
angrily bid her net covet his wealth, as God knew 
whether he should leave her any of it. All de- 
pended. She might be a beggar. No one had 
eared how they had beggared him—how they had 
robbed him of much more than the rubbi-h she saw 
there. She had better get away to her work, as, 
by-and-by, she might be glad enough to earn her 
bread,—and a great deal more of such incoherent 
rhapsodies, which generally sent poor Giulietta 
away weeping to her room, and left hin gloomy 
and morose for days. 

The report of Giulietta’s beauty and talents, but 
still more the certainty of her father’s enormous 
wealth, had already procured for her, though scarce- 
ly seventeen, offers of marriage from some of the 
noblest houses in Italy, the heads of which were, 
to be sure, a little distressed. But Goldoni took 
supreme delight in meeting them all, as laconically 
and as haughtily as possible; aud the higher the 
rank of the parties soliciting. the alliance, the more 
pains he took to assure them, that he ever allowed 
her to marry at all, he should look much higher for 
his daughter. 


In the pageants before alluded to, Giulietta had 
been too young to appear; and as she advanced in 
years, her father thought the less she was seen in 
public (always excepting the journeys she made to 
sell her work) and the more she confined herself 
to the society of her Dame de Campagnie, and 
fellow Brodeuse Bianca Saterell, the better; so that 
the solitary pleasurable episode in poor Giulietta’s 
life had been an excursion, one summer, to Milan, 
which had by no means intoxicated her, as the ex- 
tent of her dissipation consisted in one drive on the 
Corso, one visit to La Scala, and the ne plus ultra 
of seeing an amateur play, which the good citizens 
of Milan, in their Anglo-mania, meant to be pure- 
ly English ; consequently, the scene was laid in 
England,—time, beginning of the reign of George 
the Third,—dramatis personx, Misse Molly, Lord 
Jenny ! Meestrias Snap, and an apocryphal, an 
anonymous Abigail, all dressed as only English 
people,—and English people in the war could 
dress! But this was not all: the aider and abettor 
of the loves of Misse Molly and Lord Jenny ! was 
no less a personage than Shakspeare!! the immor- 
tal Shakspeare—our own Will,—who certainly 
never dreampt (except it was when he prophetically 
wrote, ‘'T’o what base uses may we come at last!’) 
that he should be turned into such a Will-o’-the- 
wisp, as to become the scape-goat of an Italian 
cemedy. Tempo, George the Third! And indeed 
had that illustrious monarch seen the aforesaid 
comedy, he might, with that philosophical acumen 
which so particularly distinguished him—and which 
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led him to wonder how the apples got into a pud- 
ding, have wondered still more how poor Shaks- 
peare ever got into this most curious production. 
As for Giulietta, whose knowledge of English 
had given Shakspeare one idolator the more, her 
start was even greater than that of Miss Hawkin’s 
classical friend, at finding the exclamation ‘Hercle!’ 
in a translation of the ‘Amphitryon!’ of Plautus. 
Such having been the extent of Giulietta’s expe- 
rience of worldly delights, it was no wonder that 
she unmurmuringly resigned herself to the line of 
life her father seemed to have chalked out for her. 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘ Dear Bianca,’ said Gjulietta one morning, to her 
half-companion, half-duenna, ‘I am most selfishly 
sorry that you should be so unwell this morning, 
for I have finished the Principessa San 'Teodora’s 
scarf, and I don’t know how it is, but I always hate 
going to those great people ; not but what they are 
more civil than their inferiors, but their very civility 
humiliates me. Besides, it was to you she gave 
the directions about it, and if it is wrong, I shall 
not know what to say.’ 

‘Bah! bah; Bambina, said the invalid, be- 
tween a laugh and a cough. ‘ The Principessa is 
one of the sweetest ladies in all Padua, and if she 
had but a mate to match her, the old town would 
have something worth looking at beside the Col- 
lege. But the devil took to early rising while his 
education was going on; and there is no vice but 
what he gave him a smattering of. Still, give him 
his due, he has had the moderation not to propo- 
gate them; for he is childless. But then again, 
every thing has a wrong side to it; for it is some- 
what churlish of the Principessa to copy the Venus 
of Praxiteles, and not leave the world her fellow.’ 

A violent fit of caughing interrupted the good 
lady’s harangue, and Giulietta had by this time put 
en the long white muslin veil, which the middle 
class of her countrywomen always wear, and which 
costume her father (notwithstanding his everween- 
ing pride) had commanded herto adopt. She took 
up the work, which Bianca had folded into a little 
parcel, with a heaviness of heart which long cus- 
tom, even, had not enabled her to subdue, and kiss- 
ing her companion, bid her good-by, with an assur- 
ance that she would not be long away from her. 

A quarter of an hour’s walking, at her usual 
rapid pace, brought her to the Palazza San Teo- 
dora. She had not long to wait, before she was 
conducted by a servant into the apartments of the 
Prnicipessa. At the end of one of those long Ital- 
ian pictured and pillared galleries sat, on a faded, 
but magnificent gold tissue sofa, flowered with crim- 
son velvet, a lady of about forty, of that gentle and 
moonlight sort of beauty with which melancholy 
sometimes mellows down features, that nature has 
originally traced with a sunbeam of more than usual 
brightness ; her head was bent over a drawing she 
was finishing ; a little Blenheim dog sat beside her, 
with ears erect at Giulietta’s appearance, and a col- 
lar of little, round, silver-bells, like those on the lit- 
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the sofa sat a young man of a princely mein, whose 
beauty was not quite that of his country, inasmuch 
as his eyes were blue, and his hair not very dark, 
though out of a full light it might have appeared 
so. He was reading to the lady when the miser’s 
daughter entered. It was the second canto of the 
‘Inferno,’ where Dante describes, in words that are 
between tears and blood, how the Almighty, in his 
goodness, has delegated to Beatrice the task of 
watching over the sinful mortal who had loved her 
with such undying love. Giulietta only caught the 
words :— 
“ J,’ amico moi, e non della ventura.” 

Often had she read and admired the passage, but 
never had she felt all its meaning so intensely be- 
fore. She stood for about a minute, suppressing 
her breath lest she should lose a single tone of the 
deep, low voice that uttered those thrilling words, 
It was not till that voice ceased, and the speaker, 
raising his eyes suddenly from the book, met her’s, 
that she recollected her errand, and crimsoning to 
the very temples, she presented her work to the 
Principessa, expressing a hope that it would meet 
with her approbation. 

The lady, after examining it minutely, said, with 
a most gracious smile, that it greatly exceeded her 
expectation, and that she hoped Giulietta was suf- 
ficiently disengaged to undertake another piece of 
embroidery—no less than a calotte, which ske wish- 
ed to present to the Pope, as she was going to Rome 
in about six months. 

The miser’s daughter answered, that she should 
feel much honoured in being employed in the ser- 
vice of his Holiness. 

‘But that is not all,’ interrupted the lady. ‘! 
understand, signora, that your father possesses a 
long row of fine Golconda diamonds, strung like 
beads, of the size and shape of large peas; [ have 
in vain tried to obtain an interview with huni or pre- 
vail upon him by any other means to allow me to 
become the purchaser of so rarea treasure : hisin- 
variable answer is, that the time is not yet come 
for him to part with it. Now, if you would use 
your influence, and tell him that I wish to have the 
Pope’s calotte embroidered with them, I am sure he 
could not refuse you.’ 

Giulietta shook her head. 

‘I fear Signora, if you have failed, I have but 
little chance of succeeding, and indeed, had you net 
laid your commands upon me, nothing could tempt 
me to broach the subject to my father, as whenever! 
he has ence expressed a resolution, it always al: 
gers and irritates him, to have any one attempt [0 
shake it, especially me: but what I can do that! 
will do, and you shall know the result as early 4 
possible, though it may be some days betore [ shall 
be able to see.—I mean to converse with him on the 
subject,’ added she, hesitating and colouring slight- 
ly. So saying, Giulietta curtsied to the Principe 
sa, and, bowing to the young Cavaliero, (who, dur- 
ing this short interview had never once withdraw! 
his eyes from her,) arranged her veil, and took het 
departure. 
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ready to open it; and on gaining the first landing | adopted young Antonio, who has lived with him 
place, she looked back involuntarily, and pereelved | ever since.’ 


shat he still stood at the door gazing after her. The 
miser’s daughter returned home that day more dis- 
trait than in her life she had ever been before. She 
had not even experienced the humiliation and an- 
noyance that she generally felt, at undertaking a 
new picce of work, as there had been none of the 
usual chaffering about the exorbitant prices her fa- 
ther compelled her to ask. On reaching home, she 
inquired whether he was within, and felt a sort of 
relief in hearing that he was not, as she dreaded 
the commission she had undertaken to execute for 
the Principessa, She walked slowly up stairs, and 
knocked softly at Bianea’s door. The entrate cara 
mia that was coughed out by its occupant was no 
sooner obeyed by Grulietta, than she sat herself 
down on the old woman’s bed, and after asking how 
she was, sank into a reverie. 

‘How now,’ said the former, ‘tired of so short a 
walk, Bambina ?’ 

‘No, not tired, but—but— 

‘But what?’ interrupted Bianca; ‘I’m sure the 
Principessa is not the sort of lady to find fault 
either with your work or your prices,’ 

‘No, indeed, she was all goodness, still I wish I 
had not been How beautiful she is! and 
what a little darling of a dog she has. I think these 
little English dogs se much prettier than our own 
greyhounds—and—and who was—I mean—I sup- 
pose—that young man that sat reading to her was 
her husband !’ and here Giulietta looked inquiring- 
ly into her companion’s face. 

‘Husband, indeed,’ exclaimed Bianca so vehe- 
mently, that it brought on a fresh fit of coughing, 
‘no, truly, the sun must rise at midnight before you 
would see him reading to his wife, besides he is not 
young, and you say it was a young man, but de- 
scribe to me this cavaliero, and I may be able to tell 
you who he is,’ 

Giulietta put back her veil and fixed her beauti- 
ful eyes on bianca, asthough she feared the slightest 
inaccuracy in her description, would prevent her 
receiving the information she wished, as she auswer- 


‘He is not over tall (I hate very tall men,) but 
was a most symmetrical figure; he has a beautiful 
head most aristocratically put on his shoulders; dark 
blue eyes, such eyes; if he had been born dumb 
they could speak for him; a very handsomely chisel- 
led nose ; dar/rish hair, not black, mind, Bianca— 
(hate black hair—dark moustachies—a very hand- 
some throat—aud the prettiest little ears in the 

‘ Whew,’ said, or rather whistled out the old wo- 


s man; ‘bless the child, what an inventory she’s 


made of the man; butit’s so correct, that without 
spectacles I see before me the young Count Anto- 
nio di Neva!’ 

‘And who is Count Antonio di Nova, mia ma- 
dre?’ said Giulietta. 

‘Who is he !—why—who should he be but the 
nephew to the Prince San Teodora—his own sis- 


§ ter’s child, who died shortly after he was born, and 


as the Prince lost his only son at the same time, he 


] 2* 


‘And has he never had any other child of his 
own ?’ 


_ ‘Why, yes, he had a daughter a year after An- 
_tonio was born, but the poor little thing fell into the 


hands of the banditti in the Abruzzo, and has never 
been heard of since. The poor Principessa was 
out of her senses for three or four years, but truly 
sorrows have come as thickly to her as blossoms to 
the spring, for she was in love with and betrothed 
to Alessandro San Teodora, the principe’s brother ; 
but as she was determined to have her himself, he 
manceuvred so as to get Alessandro out of the way 
to fight in Spain for two years, and then forging a 
stery of his having married another, and leaving no 
art or persuasion untried, in which he was stanchly 
backed by the Principessa’s parents, (he being, as 
the elder brother, a far better parti than Alessan- 
dro,) she at length married him, and has never 
known a day’s happiness since. Shortly after her 
marriage, she bad the unspeakable misfortune to re- 
ceive a letter from her injured and calumniated 
lover, upbraiding her with her treachery and incon- 
stancy, (for the Principe had taken care-to misre- 
present her as much to his brother, as he had tra- 
duced him to her.) Alessandro concluded his let- 
ter by saying, ‘ that she nor his brother should ever 
hear of him till time had avenged him, and punish- 
ed them,’ ’ 

« And have they never heard of him since ?’ asked 
Giulietta. 

‘Never!’ said Bianca: and it is supposed that 
he died soon after his appearance, for ‘ 

Here their colloquy was interrupted by Goldoni’s 
hoarse thin voice calling from the foot of the stairs: 
¢ Giulietta, Giulietta, where art thou child? haste, 
I want thee.’ 

‘I am coming, father,’ said she, opening the door. 

‘God grant he be net in one of his tremontanas,’ 
said the old weman, ‘ fc he is seldom in haste but 
what he is in anger—Madre de Dut, protect the 
peor child !’ 


« Amen,’ said Giulietta, as she fled down the wide 
and desolate steps to meet her father, whom she 
found encircling two dark-looking leathern bags, 
which rested on the ample balustrade, while his 
head was thrown back leoking up the stairs for his 
daughter’s appearance, and his right foot kept up 
an impatient tattoo upon the first step of the stairs. 

‘Here, child,’ said he, ‘ undo the keys from my 
girdle, and tollow, or rather go before me and open 
the door of the coin room, for I have a day’s work 
for you, and a treasure worthy of Ghino di Tacco, 
the illustrious brigande, whem Dante and Boccaccio 
make such honourable mention ef, and whom the 
| Pope knighted because he always robhed so aristo- 
cratically, that is, by wholesale. Corpo di Bacco, 
the Popes of those times were fine fellows, and 
knew what was due to a gentleman; but now, you 
never hear of their encouraging robberies beyond 
the pale of the church. No, they and the cardinals 
are all pirates, their pillages being confined to the 
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Holy Land, which used to be se abundant to these 
philanthropists, who are all for the disbribution o 
wealth, are now exclusively restored to the Holy 
See. Look, continued he, as with considerable ex- 
ertion he succeeded in lifting the huge bags from off 
the balustrade—‘ Look, Piccolina, here are gold 
coins of all sizes, from the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, down to the last Tribunes; and war- 
rant Cola’s head will be safer in my keeping, than 
it ever was on his own shoulders; and you, my 
Rosamunda, shal|l have the amusement of sorting 
and elassing them, which, as I before said, will be 
a nice day’s work fer you.’ 

Giulietta was delighted to see her father in such 
unusually good humour, thinking it would give her 
a favourable opportunity ef making the Principes- 
sa San Teodora’s request, touching the string of 
diamonds, and therefore expressed her eagerness to 
begin her task. 

Goldoni’s small sunken eyes actually sparkled, as 
he laid the flattering unction to his soul, that Giu- 
lietta was beginning to feel some sympathy with his 
own sordid pursuits. How seldom is it that the real 
1aotives for our actions are known, (even perhaps 
to ourselves.) Half the world believe that Thais 
made Alexander burn Persepolis, ia the mere wan- 
tonness of female despotism, simply to shew her 
power ; but it is quite as likely that she may have 
been instigated to it by deserying a handsomer wo- 
man than herself, gazing at this triumphal entry, 
from the upper window of some narrow street, and 
the fear that Ae might see her too. 

When they had reached the end of the gallery, 
Groldeni looked round him on every side, before he 
let Giulietta turn the ponderous key in the door ; 
as none but himself and his daughter were ever 
allowed to enter there. Seeing that the coast was 
perfectly clear— 

‘‘Thou mayest open the door, child,’ said he, 
‘and take the key imside when thou hast done 
so,” | 
After placing the two bags on a long black leath- 
ern library table, equally covered with dust, and 
tape-tied papers, he bid her sitdown opposite to him, 
and commenced arranging the coins ; he then seat- 
ed himself, and hanging his cap on the back of his 
high oak chair, took a bundle of papers from the 
heap before him, the indorsements of which he be- 
gan to read over half aloud— 

‘Humph! Cardinal Barberini’s letter; all Bec- 
caficca’s, and Falerfian—not worth answering—A 
hem !—Austrian loan sent to Milan yesterday—eh! 
Prince of Salerno’s three millions of ducats—King 
of Sardinia’s Herculaneum bronzes not sent yet-— 
tush! the Sicilian Anchovy company; have no- 
thing to do with them—ah ! let me see, offer of the 
refusal of the purchase of the furniture of the Doge’e 
Palace at Venice, in the time of Dandelo; good 
speculation that—quadruple the outlay among the 
English—pshaw ! the Marchesa della Rosa’s fourth 
offer about the diamonds—sha’nt have ’em.’ 


‘Did you say diamonds, father?’ asked Giuliet- 


ta, pausing in her employment, and looking in Gol- 
doni’s face with that desperate courage which fear 
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alone can inspire, as she thought now ot never was 


f | the time to make her request. 


He put down the papers in his hand, folded hic 
arms upon the table, and fixed his keen small eves 
full on her face, in perfect amazement, at her hav- 
ing, for the first time in her life, dared to interrupt 
his avocations by so impertinent a thing asa ques- 
tion of her’s, 

‘Yes, diamonds, child, didst thou never see or 
hear of a diamond before, that you seem so startled 
at the word !’ 

“Yes, father, but the Principessa San Teodora 
begged me to say that she would give any sum you 
liked for a string of Golconda diamonds you pos- 
sess; and with which she wishes to have a calotte 
embroidered for the Pope, and I did not know 
whether those were they that the Marchess Della 
Rosa wants, and [ would rather the Principessa 
had them; and so I thought I would ask you, that 
is all.” 

“And enough too,” replied Goldoni, biting his 
thin lips, while the veins in his forehead blackened, 
and swelled into that fearful cordage, that always 
denoted an internal storm ; “and pray,” continued 
he in a taunting deliberate voice, pausing between 
every word, as he fixed his subtle eyes on her like 
a rattle-snake watching its prey; “may I inquire 
what Signora Giulietta knows of that most illustri- 
ous ho-no-rable and ex-em-plary lady the Princi- 
pessa San Teodora, and hew she comes to be so 
mighty interested about her ?” 

Poor Giulietta felt herself perfectly withered 
with the sarcasm of his voice, and the almost fiend- 
ish expression of his face, as he uttered these words, 

“ Scarcely anything,” replied she, “for I never 
saw her but once, which was this morning, when | 
took home a scarf which I had embreidered for her: 
but she seemed one of those rare beings made te be 
loved at once, and never forgotten.” 

Goldoni ground his teeth, snatched a handful of 
the ground coins Giulietta had sorted, tossed them 
up into the air, caught them again within his 
clenched hand, and then bursting into a hoars 
laugh, or rather yell, exclaimed— 

“So my young CEdipus, you have found that 
out, have you'—but she cannot have the diamond: 
—no, no, I have vowed a vow that I would never 
part with those imperial baubles till the object o! 
my life is fulfilled—ha! you look amazed! and 
would ask what the object of my life is? a mos 
laudable curiosity, and one that shall be gratified. 
Why, what should be the object of a doting fu 
ther’s life, but to see his only daughter marriec 


| —yes, Giulietta, they shall be part of your bridal 


paraphernalia, when I can find you a fitting mate. 
one that J deem such at least: but you may £0 
now, and hark ye, child, tell your new friend the 
San Teodora, that she cannot have the diamonds. 

So saying, Goldoni almost pushed her out of the 
room and locked the door after her. 


The next morning, Giulietta had descended t¢ 
the garden on her way to the Palazza San Teodor 
to inform the Principessa of the failure of her mi* 
sion. It was one of those quaint old fountaineé 
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and terraced boccaccio-looking Italian gardens.— | 
The Brenta flowed through it, shadowed by acacias 
that “waved their yellow hair’ above it, and Niobe- 
leoking willows bathing in its clear waters. She 
stopped to feed a tame loorie that was spreading its 
gergeous plumage to the sun as it flitted from 
bough to bough in a promegranate tree. The bird, 
in the “ wantonness of its joy,” bit her finger till 
the blood came. Gruulietta made a faint exclama- 
tion of pain, but before she could bind up the 
wound she was started by a slight rustling among 
the leaves of a myrtle hedge. She turned to look 
from what the noise proceeded, when, to her ex- 
treme surprise, she beheld the young Count Ante- 
nio di Nova. 

‘I fear,’ said he, advancing hastily towards her, 
“that villainous bird has hurt you severely ; pray, 
lose no time in having the wound seen to. I will 
go instantly for Giuluo Chiavere, he is the most 
skilful doctor in all Padua.” 

“ Many thanks, signor,”’ said Giulietta, blush- 
ing deeply; “but it isa mere scratch; I scarcely 
feel it; | am going,” continued she, “to the Palazzo 
San ‘leodora, as | regret to say 1 have failed in ob- 
taining the diamonds for the principessa.” 

“And 1,” said Antonio, “have come here to 
learn the result of your negociation, and save you 
the trouble of going thither ?” 

While he was speaking, Goldoni appeared has- 
tening down an avenue of linders towards them, 
at which Giulietta looked excessively frighten- 
ed, and the count appeared little less so; but it 
was too late to effect a retreat, so they had nothing 


to do but await the result. ‘To their great surprise, | 


instead of his usual frown, his parchment mouth 
had wrinkled into a smile, as taking off his cap and 
bowing to the ground, he said: 

“The Count Antonio di Nova, if I mistake not?”’ 

“ You are right, signor; but I knew not that I 
had the honour of being known to you.” 

“It is your likeness to your noble father (who I 


_ hepe fares well) that made me know you.” 


“And yet I am not thought like him,” said An- 
tonio—* but like my uncle.” 

“'Those things will sometimes happen,” replied 
Goldoni, and then added, with a laughing devil in 
his sneer, “ but I have a talent for finding out all 
things even hkenesses—talking of finding things 
out, | yesterday made a discovery of some very cu- 
nous ancient coins—perhaps you will de me the 
favour of walking in to look at them, and I may 
chance to have other things worth your attention ; 
here child,” continued he, giving a bunch of keys to 
Giulietta, “ go on and open the door.” 


Never had she seen her father volunteer so much 
courtesy to any human being; and never had she 
seen any one towards whom she felt so glad that 
he should de so—did she love one whom she 
had seen but yesterday? It was even so; in 
our colder clime, such sudden passions seem un- 
natural, because with us they are almost impossible: 
but as in the countries of the sun, night succeeds 
to day instantaneously and witheut progression, s0 
their inhabitants have seldom any of those long 
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twilight glimmerings of feeling, which, with the 
children of colder regions precede “the starry light 
and galaxy of love.” With the former, too, love 
is like sound, the only thing capable of filling the 
whole space where it exists; and like sound it 
bursts upon them in all its fulness at once. 

The sun was going down before Antonio di Nova 
left the Via Roso, and Goldoni appeared to court 
his society as much as he had shunned that of 
every other man in Padua; nor did he allow him 
to depart before he had given him a general and 
pressing invitation to his gloomy and silent dwel- 
ling, to the secret joy, but infinite surprise of the 
young count and of Giulietta. 


CHAPTER 


Six months had passed away since the hour An- 
tonio had stood by Giulietta’s side on the terrace 
in the miser’s garden! and no day had come that 
did not find either him in the Via Rosa, or Giuli- 
etta at the Palazzo San Teodera; for once the 
course of true love did seem to run smooth. Gol- 
doni not only appeared to approve their attachment, 
but to promote it. ‘The principessa had almost 
adopted Giulietta, eut of whose society she could 
not bear to be, and Bianca wore her best veil and 
and pansey-coloured silk every day, that she might 
not, as she said, disgrace her dear child by looking 
as shabby as the rest of the household. There 
were but two slight drawbacks to all this happiness, 
Antonio’s father had to arrive in Rome from Ger- 
many before his consent could be obtained to the 
marriage; but then there was no fear of Ais refus- 
ing what every one else was trying to get—namely, 
the wealth and the daughter cf fhe miser of Pa- 
dua; the other was evcn a minor desagrement.— 
Goidoni could not be prevailed upon to have any 
intercourse with the San Teodoras; he said he had 
long renounced society, and that it would be quite 
time enough fer him to reappear in the world at his 
daughter’s bridal, for which he had great prepara- 
tions to make, as he intended that in the annals of 
their respective families this marriage should be 
unique. ‘Things were at this juncture when, one 
evening, Giulietta, for the first time, had waited a 
few minutes beyond the appointed time for Antonio 
at their usual trusting place, the terrace, by the 
grove of lindens; at length he came, but without 
the joyous bound with which he generally sprang 
over the little myrtle hedge that divided the river 
from the terrace ; he looked pale and agitated, and 
in his hand he held an open letter. 

« Well, mine own,” said he, trying to smile as 
he drew Giulietta towards him, “I have heard 
from my father at last; he is at Rome, and to-mor- 
row I set out to meet him there, and ” 

« And leave me,” interrupted Giulietta, bursting 
into a passionate fleod of tears; “ then I know--I 
feel—we shall never meet again.” 

“Nay, my preity Cassandra,” said he, as he 
kissed away her tears, “ such a prophecy is worse 
than folly. It is true, my father fa/ks of my mar- 
rying one of the prince of Franca Villa’s Gorgan 


| daughters 5 but then it is solely for her dower, and 
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what is her’s to vours; and there is no Jew in the 
Getto so mercenary as [ am; for one ducat less, 
nay, one dajacco less than my own Giulietta’s por- 
tion I would not accept of Venus herself; and I 
am sure my father will duly commend so much 
prudence in one of my years; besides the San Teo- | 
doras go to Rome in a fortnight; and my dear kind 
aunt has prevailed upon your father to let you ac- 
company her, and he is to follow in time for our 
nuptials; so now my dove-like raven what have | 
you to croak about in that most sweet and dulcet 
voice.” 

“ Nothing, Antonio, but that I hope it may be as 
you say—but—” 

“But—me—no buts,” said Antonio, taking both 
her hands in his, and covering them with kis- 
ses, “it will be as I say; and now see, dearest, how 
the stars are coming out; have you never gazed 


upon the heavens till you fancied you had looked 
the stars in the skies ? there, look, look at that. 
magnificent one just above us, it is a bright omen, | 
love! for when did such a star ever shine upon the 
unfortunate.” 

Giulietta shook her head and smiled mournfully | 
as she said, “ Does not Petrarch mention the pecu- | 
liar brightness of the stars on the night that Laura | 
died! Were they not in all their splendour the, 
night Beatrice Vast betrayed her father? and did 
not ‘a lustrous star of wondrous size’ look down 
upon Bajardo, as he wrote that prophetic stanza in 
the last canto of the ‘ Inamorato ?” 

“ But why, Giulietta Mia, look back to those un- 
Jucky stars,” replied Antonio; “ when we have so 
much to look forward to, the past of others should 
be no type to us unless it has had a present like 
our own; and who ever yet was as happy as we 
are, and as we will be !”” 

In spite of all her lover could urge, Giulietta felt a 
foreboding heaviness at her heart that she had 
never experienced before ; it was a train of those 
incommunieable warnings that the heralds of the 
dim future are apt to bring to those for whoin fate 
prepares her worst, and which, while they grapple 
with ‘heir very souls, “like to beleaguering fiends 
in fiery armour clad,” are inaudible and invisible to 
every body else. It was not till a neighbouring 
clock had tolled twelve that Antonio and Giulietta 
separated. 

“And ?f, dearest,” said, he as he returned for the 

wentieth time to say, “ good night, if your fore- 
bodings should be realized, and any thing befal me, 
remember, mine own, that no living thing can ever 
love you as I have done.’’ There are moments in 
life in which fate lends the power of years and the 
wings of time, thereby enabling an instant to do 
the work of ages. Who has not felt that even 
a word can for ever sear the heart and bring on the 
winter of life? Sismondi relates an anecdote of 
Guariano Veronese (ancestor of the author of the 
“Pastor Fido,”) who, having studied Greek at Con- 
stantinople, and brought from thence two cases of 
Greek manuscripts, the fruits of his indefatigable 
researches, lost one of them in a shipwreck; the 


grief of seeing the labour of years lost-in a mo- 


ment, turned his hair grey in one night! Happy 
they who cannot remember the one event that 
made them old.” 

The “if,” in Antonio’s parting speech had fallen 
upon Giulietta’s heart like the knell of her last hope; 
the unhappy are always superstitious, and the fain- 
test doubt is by them rivetted into a certainty, 

“ Yes, yes,” said she, clasping her hands wildly, 
“even he now feels that we shall never meet again; 
that my forebodings are all too true; and she sank 
down upon the steps in a state of insensibility, 


from which she was only aroused by the voices of 


Bianca and her father loudly calling upon her as 
they advanced, with torches in their hands, to the 
place where she lay. 

“ My poor dear Bambina,” said the former, hob- 
bling up to her, “ what on earth has happened?” 

“Why Giulietta, child,” chimed in Goldoni, 
holding the torch down to her face, “ how now? 
this passes pleasure, and love may chance to give 
you an ague; what! wince so under a fortnight’s 
partaing, what wilt do at an eternal one ?” 

“| feel that it ts an eternal one, father,” said 
Giulietta, leaning her head on Bianca’s lap, who 
seated herself on a step just above her. 

“ Pooh, pooh, not yet, child, not yet; death 
must part the fondest, but ¢iat is the catastrophe, 
before which must come to the grand scena of Gol- 
doni’s daughter. The miser’s daughter married by 
the pope himself to San Teodora’s nephew / all 
Rome to witness my triumph: your triumph, | 
should say, and in the Sextine Chapel, too; for 
there is the last judgment! Come, come, cheer up, 
girl; my hand upon it, all this, ay, and more shall 
come to pass.” 

Giulietta snuddered as she took the rigid hand 
extended to her; and saw the fiend like expression 
of Goldoni’s face as the light glared on his dark 
and writhing features. 

“ Come in, my dove,” said Bianca, helping her 
to rise, ‘ the dews are falling fast, and bed is a fit- 
ter place for you than this cold garden.” 

About a week after Antonio’s departure, Giuliet- 
ta was sitting despondingly in a window looking 
out upon the waters of the Brenta, that he and 
she had so often watched together. She had yet 
heard nothing from him, and she began to grow 
more uneasy than ever. 

“[ will go,” said she, “to the Palazzo San ‘Teo- 
dora, perhaps they have had letters; yet, no—the 
Principessa is too geod, too kind not to have let 
me know if she had.” Just as she was rising to 
go, Goldoni entered: 

“ Whither, away, child? itis not often that] ask 
you to sing to me—for, sooth to say, it is not often 
[ amin the humour to listen to music—but when a 
young girl marries, an old father has little chance 
of seeing much of her after. So get thy guitar, 
Piccolina, and for once let me hear thy voice again.” 

Giulietta did as he desired. 


Goldoni appeared lost in a deep reverie, so that 
his daughter had ceased singing for some minutes 
before he remarked it, then suddenly raising his 
head he exclaimed—“Oh, by the way, I have a let- 
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ter for you—Count Antonio has arrived safely‘at 
Rome. I have another letter from his father, who 
joyfully consents to your marriage. You go to 
Rome with the San Teodoras next week; and then 
comes the end of all things.” 


So saying, he burst intu ene of his horrid yelling 
laughs, and flung the letter into Giulietta’s lap, 
who was too eager to open it to observe the dark 
and sinister expression of his face, as with folded 
arms he strode out of the room. ‘That letter made 
her as happy as she had before been miserable.— 
She flew to impart the good news to Bianca, who 
thought she had taken leave of her senses, so im- 
patient was she about every prepara‘ on for her de- 
parture. The longed-for week at length arrived 
that found her on the road to Reme, with the Prin- 
cipessa San Teedora and her husband, whom she 
had hitherto seen little of, and had always heard 
cited as a most disagreeable personage; on the con- 
trary, she thought him particularly the reverse——but 
tien, to be sure, he was Antonio’s uncle, and she 
was in that happy frame of mind which makes all 
persons appear perfect, and all things agreeable.— 
The truth is, happiness is the only thoroughly sin- 
cere, undisgustable philanthropist that exists—even 
the water at Sienna she thought good, and the 
mel’aria in the campagna sweeter than the most 
flower-laden breezes of the Val d’Arno. ‘The only 
part of the journey which she thought tedious, 
was the drive from the Porta del Popolo to the 
Villa Albani, where they were to take up their 
abode; but at length even that ended, and for three 
weeks she was as completely happy as any human 
being can be. At the expiration of this time, the 
morning that was to see her and Antonio united 
for ever, dawned with even more than usual splen- 
dour, Albano and Tivoli were flooded with gold 
and purple light; every fountain in Rome seemed 
to throw up liquid diamonds as if in rival incense 
to the sun. Goldoni had written to say that he 
would meet the bridal party in the Vatican at nine, 
and had arranged so as that every thing should be 
conducted with the utmost splendour. True to his 
promise, Giulietta could scarcely stand under the 
weight of jewels that literally studded her drees.— 
From Monte Cavallo up to the Vatican the ground 
Was strewed knee-deep with the choicest flowers, 
and before the carriages walked beautiful children, 
carrying triumph arches of roses, magnolias, and 
orange blossoms, like those used at the Festa dela 
Madonna di Fiore at Naples. The Pope’s guard 
received them when they alighted; and at the top 
of the steps were a conclave of cardinals ready to 
do homage to the Miser’s daughter, and conduct 
the bridal party through the long galleries and pri- 
vate apartments to the Sextine chapel, where the 
Pope in full pontificals awaited them. After he 
had bestowed the blessing, all the women ranged 
themselves on the left side of the altar and all the 
men on the right; then came the cardinals on either 
side, equally divided, and up this avenue of gor- 
geously aparelled human beings walked the sacris- 
tans, flinging incense from their golden censors to 
and fro, till the atmosphere was heavy with per- 


| child in the place of her dead one—and there he 


fume. The ceremony now only waited for Goldo- 
ni; accustomed to lord it over every one with 
whom he came in contact, he seemed determined 
they should wait. Their patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, when at last the small door at the upper 
end of the chapel opened and he appeared habited 
in along loose gown of dark green velvet, embroi- 
dered in wreathes of diamonds—round his hat was 
a broad bandeau of the same, but more costly in 
point ef size. Giving his hat to a page who fol- 
lowed him, he knelt before the papal chair, to re- 
ceive the benediction, and then rising walked slow- 
ly towards the altar, bowing as he passed to the 
right and to the left. When he reached the spot 
where Giulietta stood with her hand linked in that 
of the Principessa San Teodoro, he motioned to 
her to come forward, and looking round in his 
stern and peculiar manner, addressed the Marchese 
di Nova in the following words— 


“ Signor, you have consented to your son’s mar- 
riage with my daughter: in so doing I am convinc- 
ed the alliance was all you sought, and her dower 
was no object to you. Honoured as I feel by such 
disinterested conduct towards me, I cannot repay 
it better than by evincing every candour towards 


you. The dower shall be what was stipulated— _ 


eighty millions of Venice sequins now, and every 
species of property I may die possessed of. So far 
things are as they were; but mark where the change 
begins. ‘This young maiden is not my daughter!” 

“Not his daughter!” was murmured from mouth 
to mouth—* cosa stupenda!” “ but having played 
the part of her father so long, and, I hope, so well,” 
added he with one of his most withering sneers, 
“T am bound not to abandon her till I can find her 
a sire of at least equal merit. Let me see,” con- 
tinued he, looking around—* this is a goodly com- 
pany; the only difficulty is among so many where 
to choose. Ha! the Principe San ‘l'’eodora—a 
thousands pardons for not recognising you before. 
In early life I had the honour of knewing you well; 
and your brother, Prince Alessandro, still better.” 
Here his wily and serpent looks seemed to coil 
round San Teodora’s very soul, so that turn which 
way he would he could not escape from them. “He 
was a revengeful, unforgiving weight, that said 
Alessandro. If I mistake not, he left his betrothed 
bride under your care; you went a little beyond 
your trust, and determined she should always re- 
main so ;—you married her. Well, brothers should 
be congenial in their tastes; but the silly fool could 
not forgive it, for he doated on her with all the fond- 
ness of ten thousand hearts. But he was poor, 
and you were rich; she wisely took you and left 
him—for what is one broken faith, and one broken 
heart in a world that might be paved with such? 
Well, as I said before, he was vindictive. At last 
you had a son, the heir to all your greatness; your 
sister, (Giulietta they call her,) who was married to 
my friend there, the worthy Marchese di Nova, 
had one also——born the same day. She died, poor 
soul, so did her child; but I know from good au- 
thority that Alessandro came and put your living 
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stands now,” shouted Goildoni, rising his hand so- | 
lemnly pointing to Antonia di Nova. “Hush!” 

continued he, in a hollow voice, “yeu have more 

to hear. Time brought you a daughter, on whom’ 
her mother doated; and Alessandro knew how con- 

stant and undying her affections were?’ Here he 

turned slowly to the Principessa, and grasping her 

wrist with one hand, while he dragged the almost 

lifeless Giulietta forward with the other, continued 

“ Noble lady, you surely have not the ingratitude 

to forget the Aind friend who, when you were 

overcome with a thousand pretty feminine fears in 

the Abruzzi, took charge of that daughter—behold 

him here!—I was that friend!’’ And as he spoke he 

tore off the lose but splendid garment in which he 

had entered the chapel, and stood before the horri- 
fied group dressed and armed as a brigand, with in- 

numerable cutlasses and pistols gleaming in his 
belt. “Take back your child—-take back your 
children, shouted he, Alessandro is avenged !” 


One loud shriek ran through the chapel. Giu- 
lietta had sank lifeless on the step of the altar.— 
Her mother bent over her with a smile; the light 
of reason had again left her eyes. She put her 
finger on her lip, and said “Hush, hush! you will 
wake my child. How cold the mountain air blows 
on her—there, there, cever her or she will be fro- 
zen; and as she spoke, tue peor maniac threw the 
gorgeous pelissee over her that Goldoni had thrown 
off. He turned to look at his work—one solitary 
tear trickled down his dark and furrowed cheek.— 
“ Poor child” said lie looking at the corse, “did I 
not tell thee this should be a happy day to thee; 
and have I not kept my word?! for no human 
power can harm thee now.” 


_ So saying, he turned slowly away, and walked 
anmolestedly out of the chapel—every one shrink- 
ing back as he passed, as though there had been 
contamination in his touch. Antonio became a 
monk, and now lies buried by the side of his illfated 
sister, in the Church of St. John of Lateran at 
Rome: but no one ever again heard of “The Miser 
of Padua.” 


Wine DrinkinG tn may 
be said of the abstemiousness of the Spaniards, 
it must be admited that no people on earth par- 
take of the joys and luxuries of the table with 
more undisguised gusto, or drink more wine 
without its having the slightest visible effect; not 
that either sex possesses that bibaceous propen- 
sity which this circumstances would imply, that 
strength of head or stomach must, therefore, be 
in some degree constitutional. Amidst the hun- 
dreds of decanters of wine, flasks of champagne, 
and vases of iced punch flying about on this 
(a grand ball) and other similar occasions, when 
the hour for resuming dancing arrived, not one 
mg owe) could be seen even in that first stage 
of inebrity, called ‘elevated,’ while many a 
British officer found in the fluency of his tengue 
all that he had lost in the steadiness of his gait, 
in the “ first set after supper.” This seems an 
extraordinary quality in the Spanish tempera- 


ment. 


THE MAID OF DONALBLAYNE. 
A SCOTTISH BALLAD, 

“ The dashing surges gently break, | j 
The moon illumes the watery plain, 

The zephyrs fan the sails. Awake, " 
My blue eyed maid of Donalblayne. 

My soul disdainseach meaner art, 
No studied terms my passion prove, 

While warm with life, thy Malcolm’s heart “ 
Shall beat with never-dying love. 

“ A captive at thy feet l’ve sigh’d, ia 
Five tedious years I’ve sued in vain ; 

Then bless these arms my bonny bride, I 
My blue-eyed maid of Donalblayne.” 

The lovely maid descended slow, [ 
And pac’d the stairs with cautious tread, 

She felt her kindling blushes glow, ’ 
And thus in falt’r. ng accents said : 

“* And must I pass the salt sea wave ? \ 
And must 1 quit a woman’s fears? 

Must I, anexil’d outcast, have | 
A father’s curse, a mother’s tears? 

“ And shall I, wand’ring on the deep, C 
Glenalpin’s boasted lineage. stain ? 

And leave an aged sire to weep \ 
His faithless maid of Donalblayne ? 

“ And wilt thou love me, gentle youth, I 
When these few charms for aye are flown ?” 

“Sweet maid, this heart with love and truth Ss 


Shall ever beat for thee alone.” 


No footstep stirr’d, the winds were hush’d, 
Each eye was clos’d in balmy rest, 


To Marion’s arms Lord Malcolm rush’d | Kor 
And clasp’d the trembler to his breast. As 
The vessel swept the dimpled tide, For 
And bounded lightly o’er the main, AM 
But Marion hung her head, and sigh’d ets 
A long adieu to Donalblayne! ms 
The Kelpie*, from his coral cave, oa 
Beheld the gallant vessel glide, Her 
And destin’d to & watery grave, Sen 
Lord Malcelm and his bonny bride! ae 
He sprang up from his dark abode, Pur 
He bade the blasts the sea deform: Wy 
On whirlwind’s wings sublime he rode, Anc 
And furious urg’d the howling storm. To, 
Lord Malcolm saw the bursting wave, ¥ 
ACT 


Impending with resistless sweep : 

It ’whelm’d the shatter’d bark, and gave Ursin 
Its tumbling burden to the deep. 

Oh! 

— ist] 

* The water-fiend. Vide Collin’s Ode on the 5v- Wii 

perstitions of the Highlands. Auc 


Young Maleolm stemm’d the boiling tide, 
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And long the lovely Marion bore ; 
Then clasp’d in death his bonny bride, 
And struggling sank to rise no more. 


The clouds dispers’d, the morning blush'd, 
The orb of day majestic beam’d, 

The winds in softest sleep were hush’d, 
And bright the liquid mirror gleam’d. 


Rage fir’d Glenalpin’s haughty soul, 
He curs’d Duncathmore’s hostile Thane ; 
“Thy roffian hand,” he cried, “ hath stole 
My child, the flower of Donalblayne !” 


He saw the wreck, he sought the strand, 
W here breathless corses mingled lay ; 
He knelt upon the wave-beat sand, 
And clasp’d his Mariou’s lifeless clay. 


fle climb’d the sea rock’s bustling brow, 
Exulting mark’d the dashing wave ; 
Then cast one frenzied look below, 
And rush’d, unbidden to the grave ! 


W igh silver splendour o’er the tide, 
# steals the moon’s enamour’d beam, 
Their shrouded ghosts will wailing glide, 
Beneath the wan and chilly gleam. 
O’er ocean, when the midnight bell 
Its sad and sullen murmur flings, 
Will Marion strike, with wildest swell, 
Hier shadowy lyre’s fantastic strings. 


The fisher oft, whose fear-struck eyes 
Sees lights illume the restless main, 
Suspends his dashing oar, and cries, 
“ Alas! sweet maid of Donalblayne !” 


A DOMESTIC PICTURE. 


fondly famihar is the look she gives 
As he returns, who forth so lately went,— 
For they together pass their happy lives; 
And many a tranquil evening have they spent 
Since, blushing, ignorantly innocent, 
She vowed with downcast eyes and changeful hue, 
To love him only. Love fulfilled hath lent 
Its deep repose ; and when he- meets her view, 
Her suft look only says— I trust—and I am true.’ 


Scattered like flowers, the rosy children play, 
Or round her chair a busy crowd they press ; 
Put,at the Farner’s coming, start away, 
With playtul struggle for his lov’d caress, 
And jealous of the one he first may bless. 
To each a welcoming word 1s fondly said; 
He bends and kisses some ; lifts up the less ; 
Admires the little cheek so round and red, 
Ur sinoothes with tender hand the curled and shining 
head. 


Oh?! let us pause, and gaze upon them now. 
is there not one—beloved and lovely boy ? 
With Mirth’s bright seal upon his open brow, 
Aud sweet, fond eycs, brimful of love and joy 


— 


He, whom no measure of delight can cloy, 

‘The daring and thedar!ing of the set ; 

He, who, tho’ pleased with every passing toy, 

Thoughtless and buoyant to excess, could yet 
Never a gentle word or kindly deed forget ? 


And one, more fragile than the rest, for whom, 
As for the weak bird in a crowded nest, 
Are needed all the fostering care of home 
And the soft comfort of the brooding breast ; 
One who hath oft the couch of sickness prest! 
One whom the Mother looks, as its goes by, 
W ith tenderness intense, and fear supprest, 
While the soft patience otf her anxious eye 
Blends with God's will be done,—God grant thou 
may’st not die !” 


And is there not the elder of the band? 

She with the gentle smile and smooth bright hair, 

Waiting,some paces back,—content to stand 

Tillthese of Love’s caresses have their share ; 

Knowing how soon his fond paternal care 

Shall seek his violet in her shady nook ?— 

Patient she stands—demure, and brightly fair, 

Copying the meekness of her Mother’s look, 
And clasping in her hand the favorite story-book. 


Original. 
MELANCHOLY, 


The rising sun, for me in vain, 
Arrays in gold the mountain’s crest, 
And, gleaming o’er the hurried plain, 
With crimson tinges ocean’s breast, 
His spreading beams, tho’ rob’d in light, 
No more their wonted joys bestow, 
They cannot chace th’ ternal night, 
‘That clouds my soul with endless woe. 
The promise of my youth is fled, 
The life blood curdles round my heart, 
The op’ning buds of hope are shed, 
And death alone can ease impart. 
Ah! why did Heav’n impress my mind, 
W ith feelings still to rapture true, 
Yet leave unpitying fate to bind 
Affection’s gems with funeral yew. 
The starry eve, the new born day, 
Alike have lost their power to charm, 
Nor e’en can beauty’s proud display, 
Again thistrozen bosom warm, 
Clos’d is my heart to all but her, 
Who first awoke its slumbering fires, 
Whose image all my thoughts prefer, 


And will, ’till life itself expires. Dorcas. 


Woman’s CuArms.—*‘ There is something to 
me,” says Byron,“ very softening in the pre- 
sence of a woman; some strange influence, 
even if one is not in love with them. I always 
feel in better humor with myself and every thing 
else, if there is a woman within ken.” 
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THE SPRING TIME OF YEAR IS COMING! 


THE FAVORITE AND MUCH ADMIRED BALLAD, 


Sinclair, 


WORDS AND MELODY BY C. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


The of year is coming, coming, | 


‘ 
hae! blithe and gay ; In - sects brightare humming, humming, And all the viorld oe 
‘ee May, love. And all the world is May: The glorious Sun is 
brighter, The bal - my alr te light - er, F’en woman when we 
| a meet her, In this sweettime is sweet - - er, The springtime of year is 
\) Hii f coming, Birds are blithe. are blithe and gay, In - sects bright are 
humming. humming, And all | the world is May love, And all the world is 


II Spring makes the pulse with pleasure beat, 


The gale is gently swelling, 

With fragrance from the balmy grove; 
And youthful swains are telling, 

Their happy tales of love. 


Spring makes the heart with rapture thrill, 
Each maiden hastes her love to meet, 
With hope and joy his heart to fill. 
The spring time, &c. 
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